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MERICAN history has 
been described as very 
largely a record of the 
westward movement of a 
frontier ; not a geograph- 
ical boundary, but a type 
of social life which has 
reacted upon and modified 
the ideals and_ political 
institutions of the nation. 
Beginning in earnest after 
the Revolution, and get- 

ting a further impetus with the close of the war of 1812, this 
frontier swept on like a wave seeking channels of least resistance. 
It followed water courses—the Hudson, the Mohawk, and the 
Ohio; it penetrated mountain passes, pouring through Cumber- 
land and Big Stone gaps into Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
sweeping around the foothills of the Blue Ridge into Alabama. 
Having passed the Appalachian barrier, it spread over the 
prairies of the Mississippi basin until it broke against the Rockies. 
But this on-rushing tide left quiet pools in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. There the 
frontier has survived in practical isolation until this very day. 
Only recently have we fully realized this fact, made vivid by the 
stories of Miss Murfree, Mr. John Fox, Jr., and other writers. 
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It was from a desire to see something of this old frontier life 
that I recently undertook a very short journey in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky. In this descriptive article I shall simply 
jot down certain impressions and indicate a few lines of investi- 
gation which this interesting social survival suggests. It is 
hardly necessary to say that I have attempted no sweeping gen- 
eralizations on the basis of a four-days’ ride through parts of 
three counties. 

Kentucky is divided into “ Pennyroyal,’” “ Bluegrass,” and 
‘*Mountain.”” The boundaries of these popular provinces ar 
somewhat vague; but in general it is a division into western, 
central, and eastern sections. The mountain region is bounded 
on the east by the Big Sandy river and the Cumberland moun- 
tains, from which the hills, gradually descending, die away west- 
ward into the rolling Bluegrass country. This district of eastern 
Kentucky is drained by the Kentucky and Licking rivers and by 
tributary streams of the Big Sandy. The structure of the coun- 
try is such as to form many narrow, isolated valleys, communi- 
cating with each other only by means of wide detours along the 
water courses, or by sharp and difficult ascents of the steep 
divides. The drainage system, therefore, as in most hilly coun- 


try sides, creates social groupings, determines lines of travel, 
fixes the location of little settlements and county seats, and 
furnishes a means of local designation. There is an odd analogy 
between the address of the Londoner and that of the Kentucky 
mountaineer. Instead of the main thoroughfare, side street, 
and lane of the complex English description, we have the 


fork,” “ creek,” and “branch” of the Kentucky direction. 
The region, originally well wooded, has in many places lost 
the most valuable of its trees, among which are poplar, oak, 
elm, ash, hickory, and walnut. Lumber companies and individ- 
uals are cutting timber rapidly and floating the logs down to the 
mills along the rivers. In many valleys whole mountain sides 
have been desolated by “ girdling”’ the trees and leaving them 
to die and fall. Such areas are appropriately called ‘ deaden- 
ing.” But in spite of all this, there are large districts of beau- 
tiful forest land, made more delightful still by a dense 
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ndergrowth of laurel and rhododendron. Throughout the 


western counties of the region there is abundance of bitumi- 
On 


nous coal and considerable deposits of excellent cannel. 
many of the farms in Breathitt, Perry, and Knott counties it is 


notan unusual thing 
to find family coal 
pits from which fuel 
is dugas itis needed. 

There are three 
general types of 
farms in this region: 
the valley farm, 
with its fields spread 
out along the bot- 
tom lands; the cove 
farm in the cove or 
hollow at the mouth 
of a “branch;” and 
the hill farm, push- 
ing its corn fields up 
the steep slopes, MOUNTAIN GIKLS ON THE HIGHWAY 
sometimes to the 
very top. It was a hill farmer who, according to mountain 
tradition, fell out of his corn field and broke his neck. These 
three types are by no means clearly defined. Oftentimes the 
valley farm creeps up the mountain side, for the valleys at best 
are very narrow, and only where the stream has swept round 
the long curves and deposited a generous “bottom” is there 
chance for level tillage on a considerable scale. 

The highways oftentimes set out pretentiously from the county 
seats, but when they leave the main streams and turn up the 
creeks there is rapid degeneration. The bed of the stream 
becomes the roadway for much of the distance, and in many 
valleys the fording is so frequent as to seem well-nigh continu- 
ous. Riding is almost the only means of travel. Saddle-bags 
are as commonly used as they were by circuit riders and other 
travelers in Indiana and Illinois fifty years ago. Wagons are 
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relied upon only for transporting farm products and store goods 
Oxen are generally the chief draught animals in the mor 
remote regions. In the springtime a heavy rain of a few hours 
will cause ‘ta tide’? which for a day or more effectually puts a 

stop to travel. In 


creeks are very 
=. low, and offer no 
obstacles save the 
loose stones which 
cover their beds. 
The population 
of this region is 
singularly free 
from what we are 
wont to call “ for- 
eign’’ elements. 
The mountaineers 
are predominantly, 
if not exclusively, 
of English, Irish, 
and Scotch origin. 
They came in the 
westward move- 
AN “UPRIGHT” CORN FIELD ment from Vir- 
ginia and North 
Carolina. Such names as Noble, Allen, South, Strong, Combs, 
Sewell, Hargis, Stacy, and Mullins tell of British stock.* 
By intermarriage for three or more generations the ties of 


kinship have been extended along the forks and creeks, until one 


is struck by the frequent recurrence of the same name. The 


family ties seem very strong and arouse, perhaps, the keenest 
sense of social solidarity to which the mountaineer responds. 
This tribal spirit has been a powerful factor in the feuds and 

' Professor William I. Thomas, who spent several summers in the Cumberlands, 
gathered from the daily speech of the mountaineers a list of three hundred words 


obsolete since about the sixteenth century or surviving only in the dialects of 


England, 
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‘wars’ that have played so striking a part in mountain life dur- 
ing the last thirty years. 
The typical mountain family very considerably must exceed 


the numerical average for the country as a whole. It is by no 


A TYPICAL CABIN 


means an unusual thing to find a family in which ten children 
have been born, while the number rarely falls below five or six. 
The general health, so far as one gets impressions from casual 
inquiry, seems to beexceptionally good. One mother asserted with 
pride that she had raised twelve children without losing one, and 
without so much as having a doctor in the house. She spoke 
learnedly of certain potent herbs, but she summed up her medi- 
cal theory and practice by saying that when the children were 
sick she kept them in bed until they got well. 

The houses of the mountains, outside of the county towns, are 
almost without exception built of hewn oak logs, dovetailed 


securely at the corners. The crevices are filled with mud, and 


generally a split oak strip is spiked between the logs. The 
pitched roofs are covered with long, hand-made shingles, 
irregular and curled. The chimney, except in the case of the 
poorer cabins, is made of stone, frequently carefully cut and 
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fitted. The crudest form of chimney is built cob-house wise of 
small sticks, smeared inside and out with clay. Along the front 
of many cabins there is a covered “gallery” or porch. In the 
older houses there are no windows, all light and air being admit- 
ted through the door, or through the chinks between the logs. 
A “double” cabin is really a combination of two cabins under 
the same roof. Sometimes there is an open space or hall 
between them. Again they are simply built end to end, the 
doors of both opening on the same gallery. In the latter case, 
although there seems no real separation, each room, from the 
standpoint of the other, is spoken of as “t’other house.”” Fam- 
ilies of social pretension have, in addition to the two rooms of 
the main cabin, a cook-house at the rear, and in one establish- 
ment we found a dining-room beside. In a vague way, so far as 
there is any social stratification, it is reflected in the number of 
rooms of the family domicile. The one-room cabin represents 
the lowest stage, while the possession of four or five rooms con- 
fers real distinction. 

The furniture of the cabins is primitive and simple. A 
sufficient number of bedsteads, sometimes of the old-fashioned 
four-poster type, often rough home-made products; a_ few 
hickory splint-bottom chairs, a table or two, and shelves for 


blankets or “kivers,’’ complete the average equipment. In 
many houses there are old Connecticut clocks. In one cabin 
we saw two clocks side by side, keeping time exactly together. 
The old man pointed with pride to them and to the shadow of 
the sun upon the floor as it approached the noon mark. 

Agricultural and industrial processes are relatively crude. 
The chief crops are corn, a little oats, potatoes, tobacco, and 
sugar cane. These supply all the staple products necessary to the 
family life. The list of domestic animals includes horses, cows, 
mules, sheep, pigs, geese, and chickens. The sheep and geese 
are kept for their wool and feathers, and are rarely killed for 
food, 

The mill is the only mountain industry which has been spe- 
cialized in any marked way. At intervals of a few miles along 
the streams there are log dams and small grist-mills, which look 
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more like rustic summer houses than places of manufacture. 
Although the family ordinarily depends upon the water-mill, 
now and then there is a hand-mill near the cabin door, as a last 
resort in case the domestic economy, never very carefully 
organized, has failed to 
maintain its supply of 
corn meal. Iron work- 
ing is largely given over 
to log blacksmith shops 
in the small settlements 
and at the crossroads. 
But on many of the iso- 
lated farms there are 
forges for domestic use. 
Tanning seems to be a 
rare industry among the 
mountaineers, who have 
come to depend for sad- A HOME-MADE COTTON GIN 
dle and harness upon the 
storekeepers. Portable steam saw-mills have almost wholly 
superseded the old-time saw pit, with its ‘“top-sawyer.”’ 

By far the most interesting industry is the making of textile 
fabrics. The men are now more rarely clad in home-made 


jeans, which they have exchanged for “ store clothes.”’ But the 
women still wear very generally, and always for common use, 
“linsey”” gowns of their own weaving and making. Almost 
every cabin among the older mountaineers has its spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom. Many of the younger generation show 
a disposition either to buy store goods or to depend upon older 
and more skillful neighbors for the weaving of their cloth, if not 
for the carding and spinning of their wool. 

The linsey is not, as we had fancied, a plain dull brown or 
gray. The yarns are dyed brilliant red, green, yellow, and blue, 
and are oftentimes woven in really complex patterns of checks 
and stripes. The rather brilliant, crude colors of the new 
material Yield gradually to water and sun, softening frequently 
into pleasant and subdued tones. The mountaineers also raise 
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small quantities of cotton and flax for muslin and linen. The 
coarse muslins of the stores, however, are too cheap to permit 
this industry greatly to enlarge. The mountain product of 
woolen dress goods, on the other hand, is held in high esteem, 


SPINNING FLAX 


and nothing could be more contemptuous than the references 
of the Kentucky housewives to the machine-made cloth of the 
storekeepers. 

But -linsey forms only a part of the mountain weaving. 
Blankets and coverlets, known as “ kivers,’’ come in consider- 
able numbers from the household looms. The wealth of the 
housewife is reckoned in “ kivers.’”” The mountain bride brings 
as her dowery a collection of these treasures, to which she adds 
as many as she can to pass on to her own daughters. In several 
families we were shown thick, well-woven quilts which had come 
down from a great-grandmother, and were cherished with some- 
thing like Roman awe for household gods. We heard much 
complaint of the modern dyes sold in the stores. They were 
compared disparagingly with the more permanent colors given 
by the bark and berry dyes of the earlier days. Yet, so far as 
we could discover, the analine products are very generally 


used. 
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The art impulse of the women seems to find its chief expres- 
sion in these textile fabrics. The patterns are spread by imita- 
tion up and down the valleys, the old traditions being constantly 


modified by suggestions from the mill goods of the towns. 


WEAVING ON A HAND-LOOM 


There are, besides, inventors and authorities who make innova- 
tions and set fashions going. In one cabin, among a dozen 
brilliant linsey “‘ kivers,” we found one with yellow, white, and 
red stripes —a veritable Roman blanket. It was quite unlike 
anything we had seen on our journey. The only suggestion as 
to the origin of the idea was the simple statement of the maker 
that she thought the colors ‘‘ would look pretty.’’ In another 
case a woman spread out for our admiration a quilted coverlet 
of store cotton. Ona ground of blue she had sewed large con- 
ventional red figures. It was so utterly different from the other 
things we had been shown that we expressed surprise and curi- 
osity. With a smile of triumph she let us into the secret. She 
had copied the jig-saw scroll work on one of the more preten- 
tious houses in the nearest county seat. 

The whole subject of domestic industry, especially the tex- 
tile side of it, can just now be studied to great advantage in 
eastern Kentucky, and it seems unfortunate that someone is 
not taking advantage of this opportunity. Every year, with the 
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modernizing of the region, the conditions become less primitive 
and simple. 

The food of eastern Kentucky ought not to be confused 
with that of the Bluegrass and Pennyroyal regions. Corn pone, 
bacon, and fried chicken are appetizing enough in print, but 
they vary in attractiveness with different parts of the South. 
The mountaineers have preserved all the primitive processes of 
the real frontier. Their cooking is correlated with all the other 
elements of their life, and they seem to thrive upon a diet 
which to the stranger from without makes the call to meals the 
gloomiest of summons. We were too early for chickens, which 
were served only two or three times during the trip. But, 
so far as we could learn, the rest of the menu was thoroughly 
typical. The staple article is corn bread. It is made by mixing 
coarse corn meal and a dash of salt with cold water, until the 
whole is a pasty mass. This is pressed into a frying pan, or 
skillet, three or four inches deep. The pan is then covered 
with an iron lid and thrust into the open fire, where glowing 
embers are piled upon it. It is left only long enough to form 
a crust or skin upon the surface of the bread. The center of 
the loaf is never cooked. After the allotted time the bread is 
turned out upon the table, sometimes broken into pieces on a 
plate, sometimes left whole to be plucked away as needed by the 
hungry family. Biscuits of wheat flour and soda or baking powder 
are sometimes served. They are usually heavy and yellow, and 
exhale an unpleasant odor. Potatoes are usually boiled or baked. 
Sometimes they are mashed and given a brown color by the 
liberal use of ham fat. ‘* Ham meat”’ is for the most part fried in 
irregular pieces, which float about in a flood tide of grease. 
Occasionally the meat diet is varied by roast spare ribs, and, in 
the season, it is, of course, relieved by “ chicken fixings.”” The 
butter is a white cottage cheese, very much like the butter made 
by the Bedouin goatskin churns in Palestine. The coffee is 
ordinarily a black, uninviting liquor, boiled for a long time in a 
large pot. This pot is a type of perpetuity. It seems never to 
be cleaned. Before each meal a little more ground coffee is 
added and the same amount is drained away into the cups. 
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Thus there is a constant, slowly changing sum of coffee grounds 
which lives on year after year. Milk is rarely used by moun- 
taineers for their coffee. In the remote districts only * long 


sweetenin’’’ is to be had, z. ¢., molasses made from sugar cane 


THREE PATTERNS OF “LINSEY” 


raised on the farm. ‘Short sweetenin’,’”’ a cheap grade of brown 
sugar, is found on the tables of the well-to-do who live nearer 
to the county seats. Eggs, usually fried in the ham fat, are 
looked upon as something of a luxury. Sweets and preserves 
have a place upon most of the tables. Apple-butter and various 
preparations of dried fruits are common; and sometimes a pud- 
ding of dumplings and fruit is attempted. It would be hard to 
imagine anything more unattractive than either the food itself 
or the way of serving it. The table is sometimes covered with 
brown oil-cloth, and frequently with a piece of cotton spotted 
with coffee and grease stains. Two-tined steel forks, steel 
knives, and pewter spoons are, of course, the rule. One of the 
most pressing needs of this region seems to be education in the 
and yet the people are healthy in 


simplest domestic economy 
spite of “hog and hominy.”’ 
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The hospitality of the mountains is proverbial, and, what is 
more to the purpose, seems still to be offered with genuine good 
will. To be sure, in the county towns and along the more fre- 


quented highways there are signs of commercialism and traces 


A GRIST-MILI 


of cautious suspicion. But in the more remote valleys the trav- 
eler is received with a welcome in which the “ quarter” he pays 
for his meal and his horse’s corn seems to be asmall factor. Yet 
we heard from one or two cynical old people that the times have 
changed, and that it is no longer an unusual thing to be refused 
a night’s lodging, or even a meal. One of these praisers of the 
past told of a whole afternoon spent in one valley in a vain 
attempt to find a place of shelter for the night. Finally, he said, 
he just stopped asking and got down and went in and stayed. 
He knew they wouldn't put him out if he once got in. 

But we met with almost no rebuffs. Our own sense of delicacy 
prevented our spending one night in a single-roomed cabin 


where three persons were down with the fever. On another 
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occasion we were refused a meal for what seemed a very urban 
reason. The cook had gone away. With these exceptions we 
were welcomed quietly, not effusively, at every house where we 


dismounted. We would ride up to the fence of the yard about 


~ 


MILL WITH OVERSHOT WHEEI 


the cabin, tether our horses, climb over the rails—there was 
rarely a gate—-make our way to the “gallery,” and ask fora 
meal. The request was readily granted, with conventionally 
diffident remarks about the larder. Boys unsaddled our horses 
and took them to the rambling log barn for their meal of corn. 
After dipping into the wash-basin, we sat talking with our host, 
while the women of the household prepared the meal which we 
needed and at the same time dreaded. 

The decorations of the cabin were confined ordinarily to cut- 
paper fringes on the shelf above the fireplace, or on corner 
brackets nailed to the logs. In several cases the inner walls 
were covered with pages from illustrated magazines and papers, 
and with advertising posters in brilliant colors. It was a rare 
thing to find pictures of any other kind, and photographs and 
tintypes seemed almost unknown. In many of the cabins there 
was a small shelf of books, chiefly school texts, owned by the 


younger people, and it was not uncommon for the host or hostess 
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to point with half-apologetic pride to the decorations of the 
room as the work of the “ gals.’’ The interiors of the cabins, 


especially the sleeping rooms, were given an odd look by the 


lines of garments hung along the rafters above the beds. There 


WHIP-SAWING 


were no chests of drawers, or boxes for clothes, but simply ropes 
stretched from one side of the cabin to the other, and nails 
driven into the beams above. From these hung linsey dresses 
and store clothes, and now and then a bright ‘“‘kiver,”’ a pair of 
winter boots, strings of dried apples, bunches of yellowish green 
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tobacco, and other odd-looking articles. The general effect of 
the room was a little that of a pawnshop in Petticoat Lane. 
The conversation turned, for the most part, upon personal 


topics, and we felt it necessary to give a fairly detailed account 


A SCHOOLHOUSI 


of ourselves. Noone ever seemed surprised at our desire to see 
the mountains, and we tried not to betray any consciousness of 
the unusual conditions in which we were placed. Whenever the 
talk turned from personal matters, it easily worked around to 
theological discussions, in which most of our entertainers seemed 
to take keen pleasure. One man said that he was regarded as a 
dangerous character in his valley, a sort of freethinker, a 
mountain Ingersoll perhaps, because he had avowed his doubts 


about predestination. Another was an orthodox member of the 


Baptist church, and took strong ground against “fiddling” and 
“ frolics.”” 

We had heard so many stories of the ignorance of the 
mountaineers that we were somewhat disappointed by their 
familiarity with a good many things we had expected them not 
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to know. We did not, for example, find a person who had not 

heard of the explosion of the Maine.” There was a good deal 

of desultory interest in the possibilities of a war with Spain. But 

the whole question seemed remote, and was so thought of by the 
people themselves. As 
one old man said: ‘] 
reckon we mountaineers 
wouldn't know much 
about a war if there was 
one.”’ 

The chief contact 
with the outside world is 
through the lumbermen 
who go down the river 
on their rafts as far as 

Frankfort, or even to the 
Ohio, or through the 
merchants who make periodical trips to the “settlements,” as the 
towns and cities of the Bluegrass region are called. In one or 
two places we heard of sons who were in the army or navy, and 
of their letters which were handed around from house to house, 
or reported by friendly gossip. A few papers, chiefly agricul 
tural journals and religious weeklies, are to be found in the more 
accessible cabins. But we spent the night with one family that 
had not seen a paper for months. They were ten miles from 
the nearest post-office. 

The mountaineers in the county towns are fond of telling 
anecdotes to illustrate the ignorance of the backwoods-men. 
Many of these have been embodied in the stories of mountain 
life. The jests are passed about with great glee by the store- 
keepers and petty lawyers of the little towns. The tale that had 
greatest vogue at the time of our visit was of the mountaineer 


who complained that he could not sleep because of the electric 
light in his hotel room at Lexington. When he was asked why 
he didn’t blow it out, he replied that he couldn’t, ‘because they 
had the blamed thing in a bottle.” Most of the stories have 


about them a suggestion of newspaper origin 
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It is perfectly obvious that these mountain folk must have 
only the most shadowy ideas about the world outside. We found 
middle-aged and old women who had never been outside the val- 
ley in which they lived, and had not so much as visited the little 
town at the lower end of it. One boy knew of Chicago only as 
the source of an arnica tooth soap which he highly prized and 
imported into his valley. A woman whom we met on the out- 
skirts of Jackson replied, to our eager inquiry for war news, that 
her old man had heard somebody say, who had read it in a paper, 
“that England and France were goin’ to begin a war tomorrow 
morning.” And she added, with apprehensive uncertainty : 
‘‘There be a France, ain’t there?”’ 

The young people, however, are clearly gaining in general 
information from attending the district schools established 
throughout the region, and the public schools and academies in 
the county seats. The district school is “‘kept’’ in the typical 
log-cabin schoolhouse, with rough benches, an open fireplace or 
a huge iron stove, and oftentimes with plain planks for a black- 
board. The efficiency of the teachers has steadily improved, 
and although the schools are in session for only a_ short 
period, the character of the work has advanced in a marked 
way. It is through the school system and the young that con- 
nections between the national life and this partially isolated 
region are being more intimately established. The most influ- 
ential single agency which is attempting this task is the college 
at Berea, Ky. Here is the point of contact between the great 
social tradition of the wider world and the narrow life of the 
Kentucky uplands. The young mountaineers resort in increas- 
ing numbers to this college, where manual dexterity, intellectual 
training, esthetic standards, ethical and religious ideals are com- 
municated by earnest and devoted teachers. The plans of 
Berea, so far as one may judge from its publications, are based 
upon a careful study of the peculiar conditions and needs of the 
region, and have already resulted in setting at work refining and 
elevating influences in many a mountain cabin.' 

*The college has published a number of pamphlets and reports, which may be 


obtained upon application to President Frost, Berea, Ky. Several illustrations for 
this article have been furnished through the kindness of the Berea authorities. 
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The esthetic impulses of the mountaineers have already been 
hinted at. The dress of the men has almost no suggestion of 
tidiness, to say nothing of taste. It was not unusual to find 
relatively well-to-do citizens going about in worn or tattered 
garments. The storekeepers, lawyers, and doctors were the 
only exception, and many of them had a shabby look. The 
women, on the other hand, especially the younger of them, 
show an art feeling in their linsey dresses of bright patterns, 
their ruffled white and pink sun bonnets, and bits of bright rib- 
bon at their throats. Their shoes, however, are in many cases 
very large and coarse, and obtruded themselves painfully from 
beneath the linsey gowns. The older women seem to care much 
less for appearances. They have a worn and faded look, the 
inevitable result of years of child-bearing and unremitting work 
over the blazing fire, at the loom, and, it may be, in the field. 

The interest of these people in theology and church organ- 
ization is keen. The “meeting” offers an opportunity for 
sociability hardly second to the singing school and the frolic. 
One Sunday evening, in the courthouse of a small town, we 
heard a traveling evangelist, at the close of an earnest sermon, 
beg the people to go quietly to their homes and not to stop and 
“visit” as they usually did. We could infer from this how impor- 
tant a function of sociability the church renders among these 
folk. 

Theological discussion satisfies the appetite for metaphysics, 
and offers opportunity for intellectual exercise and discipline. 
Along with this fondness for theological dogma, we found 
traces of a tradition of folk-lore and superstition which seemed 
to offer an inviting field of study to the student of folk-psy- 
chology. 

The moral standards of the mountaineers have been modified 
in a marked way of late. Probably in popular thought the 
chief associations with the mountains are ‘‘moonshine” and 
feuds. It was something of a surprise to us to learn that all 
three of the counties through which we rode had adopted a no- 
license policy, and that for a considerable period a regular feud 
or “war” had not been known. Nor was this change chiefly the 
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result of outside pressure. It grew out of a popular reaction 
against the uncertain, lawless, terrifying régime of whisky and 
bloodshed. The conviction gradually gained ground that liquor 
was the source of the evil. In creating this feeling missionaries 
and temperance workers took an important part. So far as we 
could learn from conversations with all kinds of people, the pro- 
hibition sentiment is wide-spread and vigorous. Several old 
men discoursed very rationally about the dangers to life and 
property, and the disgrace to the mountains, which the old sys- 
tem involved. The sending of state troops a few years ago 
seems to have made a perceptible impression upon the people. 
They realized then as never before the existence of an external 
authority which cannot be ignored. 

To be sure, whisky is still made in violation of the revenue 
laws, but the traffic is now doubly under ban. In our four-days’ 
ride we saw “moonshine” only once, and then in such cir- 
cumstances as testified to the reality of the sentiment against 
its use. 

The “feud,” which Mr. Fox has described so vividly in his 
story, A Cumberland Vendetta, seems to be typical of mountain 
“wars.”” In the little county town of Hazard we heard details 
of the famous Franche-Eversole feud, which was suppressed only 
a few years ago, after sixty or more lives had been sacrificed. 
The account was full of ambuscades, of firing from the cover of 
cabins, of besieging the courthouse and stores, of pitched battles 
in the streets. One story was of a woman who, learning that 
her husband had been surprised by his foes, filled her apron with 
cartridges, seized a Winchester, and rushed through the fight to 
her “old man.” Once armed he fought his way out in safety. 

Although these tales are related with great gusto, there is no 
expression of regret that the times have changed. We were 
impressed everywhere with the popular dislike of the old order 
of things and a sense of relief from the dread and uncertainty 
of other years. 

Public opinion in the mountains often finds expression in a 
rude fashion. Night riders or Kuklux constitute themselves 
arbiters of conduct and visit the cabins of real or supposed 
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offenders. We heard frequently of these parties, several of 
which seemed very active at about the time of our visit. What- 
ever of good the system may involve theoretically seems more 
than counterbalanced by the opportunity which it affords for 
irresponsible persecution and private revenge. We heard mur- 
murings against the practice, and the hope was more than once 
expressed that the law would be invoked to stop it. 

Somewhat akin to “ Kukluxing”’ is the plan of leaving let- 
ters of warning at the doors of idle or vicious persons. The 
community tries to protect itself in this way against imposition 
or moral contagion. So long as a family is in real need, neigh- 
borly aid is never withheld ; but once let the suspicion get abroad 
that a lazy husband is trying to shirk his share of work and 
depend upon his neighbors, and he will find a letter some morn- 
ing under his door giving him a week in which to show signs of 
industry. Failing in this, he will have his choice of a flogging 
or of being driven out of the valley. There are no poorhouses 
in the mountains. The worthy poor are cheerfully aided ; the 
idle are compeiled to work or to go away. 

I hope I have succeeded in giving at least a general idea of 
the interesting field for social study which this retarded frontier 
affords. Here the economist, the anthropologist, the linguist, 
the historian, and the sociologist may find materials for special 
studies which would be of great value. A series of monographs 
on the chief aspects of this curious social survival ought to be 
written before the life, now being modified so rapidly, has lost 
its comparatively primitive character. Let students of sociology 
leave their books and at first hand in the Cumberlands deal with 
the phenomena of a social order arrested at a relatively early 


stage of evolution. 
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THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT AND THE 
UTAH EIGHT-HOURS’ LAW. 


ALTHOUGH it has passed almost as unheralded by the serious 
journals devoted to sociology as by the daily press, the recent 
decision of the supreme court of the United States sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Utah statute which constitutes eight 
hours a legal working day in mines and smelters may, without 
exaggeration, be compared with the Dred Scott case as a deci- 
sion of the highest national importance. For while that deci- 
sion fomented rebellion and contributed mightily to the forced 
reconstruction of the southern states, this decision averts a dan- 
ger no less actual, though more insidious and slow to be per- 
ceived; while that decision worked destructively, this one works 
constructively; while the Dred Scott decision destroyed the 
hope that chattel slavery could be restricted by constitutional 
methods, this decision confirms the hope that industrial freedom 
may be established and extended by these methods, legislatures 
and courts working harmoniously to promote the health and wel- 
fare of the wage-earners. By its reasonable and affirmative con- 
struction and definition of the intent and scope of the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United States, this deci- 
sion opens the way for along and peaceful evolution of the 
beneficent powers of the states, and for reasonable and equitable 
conditions of work. The fact that it immediately secures for 
the employés in certain industries in Utah the benefits of the 
legal working day, while of great importance, is not the vital 
point in this decision. Far more important to the nation and 
the future is the fact that it rehabilitates the states in the per- 
formance of some of their most weighty functions, and reaffirms 
principles which, formerly regarded as self-evident, have in 
recent years been not only disputed but abrogated by state 
supreme courts in a long series of decisions. 


In all great industrial countries it has long been recognized 
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that manufacture and commerce need equitable conditions ; that 
legisiative requirements of whatever kind, if imposed upon one, 
must be imposed upon all alike; that discrimination must be 
avoided, not alone because it is unjust, but because it is fatal. 
Hence legislation regulating the conditions of employment is 
usually embodied in national measures, the execution alone 
being left to the local authorities, while broad, fundamental pro- 
visions are uniform for one industry throughout an empire, a 
republic, or a kingdom. In America alone the constitution 
leaves in effect to the states the regulation of the relations of 
employés to their work, and of the conditions surrounding and 
attending that work (except that employés who come under 
the interstate commerce act receive the benefit of certain 
safeguards precribed under that act). 

When, therefore, state supreme courts take the position 
held by the Illinois court in its decision (Ritchie vs. the People) 
of March 15, 1895, annulling the Illinois eight-hours’ law, viz.: 
that, in consequence of the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States, the individual states also are 
prohibited from interfering with these relations and conditions, 
commerce and manufacture in states affected by such decisions 
are, pro tanto, worse off than in other states and countries; for 
they are thus left without either state or national provision for 
that uniformity of relations which is one of their most vital inter- 
ests. This construction of the fourteenth amendment, adopted 
and disastrously applied in recent years by the supreme courts 
of Illinois and several other states, has exercised a doubly injuri- 
ous influence: it has minimized the power and efficiency of the 
states, and it has thereby deprived employés of a protection 
which they could derive from no other source. Incalculable 
national importance attaches to this decision of the federal 
supreme court, because it checks that blighting tendency of the 
state supreme courts. 

But for the unwholesome decisions of state courts arbitrarily 
placing limitations upon the powers of the states and reducing 
to lawlessness (for lack of any legislative body recognized by 
the state courts as competent to deal with them) the relations 
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of employés to their work, much of the present epoch-making 
federal decision might seem to be mere truism. Under existing 
decisions, however, it offers the curious and instructive spectacle 
of the federal supreme court assigning to the states duties and 
powers which the supreme courts of those states have declared 
not to be theirs. 

In 1895 the supreme court of Illinois decided that the state 
cannot restrict by legislation the hours of labor of any adult. 
About the same time the legislature of Colorado inquired of the 
Colorado supreme court whether a proposed statute limiting to 
eight hours the working day of laborers and mechanics would be 
constitutional ; or whether it could be rendered constitutional 
by an amendment providing that it should apply only to mines 
and factories. The supreme court of Colorado replied that 
both proposals “would be unconstitutional, because they violate 
the rights of parties to make their own contracts—a right 
guaranteed by our bill of rights and protected by the fourteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United States.” In 1894 
the Nebraska supreme court had decided that “an act of the 
legislature of that state providing that eight hours should con- 
stitute a legal day’s work for all classes of mechanics, servants, 
and laborers throughout the state, excepting those engaged in 
farm and domestic labor, and making violation of its provisions 
a misdemeanor, was unconstitutional and, therefore, void, both 
as special legislation and as attempting to prevent persons, 
legally competent to enter into contracts, from making their own 
contracts.” Of these decisions and opinions so careful a writer 
as Mr. F. J. Stimson said, no longer ago than the September 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly: ‘‘ These decisions have undoubtedly 
given the quietus in the United States to any attempt to limit 
generally the time that a grown man may labor.” 

In our report as factory inspectors, for 1895, we referred to 
the Illinois decision in the following terms: ‘‘ The new feature 
introduced into the body of American legislative precedent by 
this decision is the court’s assumption that it is not exclusively 
a matter of the constitution of Illinois. The state constitution 
could be altered, by a constitutional convention, so that the 
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hours of labor could be regulated by legislative enactment, as 
they are in the older industrial communities. The court, how- 
ever, makes the fourteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
United States the basis of its decision. If this position were 
sound, all efforts for legislative restriction of the working day 
would be wasted, since there is no prospect of any immediate 
change in the constitution of the United States. 

‘Happily the weight of precedent is not on the side of the 
Illinois court ; the precedents of the courts of Massachusetts and 
New York are in the other direction. In Massachusetts, for 
twenty years past, it has been an established principle of the 
supreme court that the hours of work of women and children 
may be regulated by statute. The Massachusetts precedent 
has had such weight in New York that no case has been carried 
to the supreme court or to the court of appeals. The constitu- 
tionality of the ten-hours’ law, though suits have been brought 
under it repeatedly, has never been disputed. It remained for 
the supreme court of Illinois to discover that the amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, passed to guarantee the 
negro from oppression, has become an insuperable obstacle to 
the protection of women and children. Nor is it reasonable to 
suppose that this unique interpretation of the fourteenth amend- 
ment will be permanently maintained even in Illinois. When 
the observation of afew more years shall have convinced the 
medical profession, the philanthropists, and the educators, as 
experience has already convinced the factory employés, that it 
is a life-and-death matter to have the working day of reasonable 
length guaranteed by law, it will be found possible to rescue the 
fourteenth amendment from the perverted application upon 
which this decision rests. We may hope that Ritchie vs. the 
People will then be added to the reversed decisions in which 
the supreme court of Illinois is so rich.” At that time no one 
couid foresee that the Illinois decision would be overruled so 
promptly or so authoritatively as the event has proved. 

Undeterred by the three recent and discouraging decisions 
of western courts, the people of Utah fell back upon the prece- 
dent of Massachusetts, whose supreme court had decided in 1876 
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(People vs. the Hamilton Manufacturing Company ) that the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature had the power to restrict by statute the 
hours of labor of adult women employed in factories. The Illinois 
supreme court, in its decision annulling the Illinois eight-hours’ 
law, had taken occasion to refer to the Massachusetts decision, 
stating that ‘it is not in line with the current of authority,” 
and explaining that it could be arrived at only by reason of the 
“large discretion vested in the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment.” The “large discretion” referred to is contained in the 
following words of chap. ii, sec. 4, of the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts: ‘Full power and authority are hereby given and 
granted to the said general court, from time to time, to make, 
ordain, and establish all manner of wholesome and reasonable 
laws, ordinances, statutes, directions, and instructions, either with 
penalties or without; so as the same be not repugnant to this 
constitution, as they shall judge to be for the good and welfare 
of this commonwealth, and for the governing thereof.” 

From the days of this sweeping Massachusetts provision, 
which took effect October 1, 1780, and has remained in force in 
Massachusetts unchanged to the present day, the tendency has 
been to reduce the powers of legislatures, both by restrictions 
inserted in state constitutions and by the interpretation placed 
upon those constitutions by state supreme courts. Strongest of 
all has been the use of the fourteenth amendment by the state 
courts. This tendency to reduce legislative power in the states 
to zero (degrading the state government to a mere mechanism 
for laying and collecting taxes for the maintenance of the 
judiciary, the militia, and the state charities) reached its cul- 
minating point in the Illinois decision of 1895 (Ritchie vs. the 
People). How far the pendulum has already swung back toward 
the position of Massachusetts in 1780 is shown in the action of 
the people of Utah, in the decision of their supreme court, and 
in the present decision of the supreme court of the United States. 

The people of Utah, instructed by the supreme court of Illinois 
in 1895, showed by their action in 1896 that they had learned 
their lesson. For, not content with such sweeping generalities 
as those of the Massachusetts state constitution, they incorporated 
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in their own constitution of 1896 an article dealing explicitly 
with the rights of labor, as follows: 


ARTICLE XVI, SECTION 1, The rights of labor shall have just protection 
through laws calculated to promote the industrial welfare of the state. 

Sec. 2. The legislature shall provide by law for a board of labor concili- 
ation and arbitration, which shall fairly represent the interests of both capital 
and labor. The board shall perform duties and receive compensation as 
prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The legislature shall prohibit : 

(1) The employment of women, or of children under the age of fourteen 
years, in underground mines. 

(2) The contracting of convict labor. 

(3) The labor of convicts outside of prison grounds, except on public 
works under the direct control of the state. 

(4) The political and commercial control of employés. 

SEc. 4. The exchange of blacklists by railroad companies or other corpo- 
rations, associations, or persons is prohibited. 

Sec. 5. The right of action to recover damages for injuries resulting in 
death shall never be abrogated, and the amount recoverable shall not be 
subject to any statutory limitation. 

Sec. 6. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work on all works or under- 
takings carried on or aided by the state, county, or municipal governments ; 
and the legislature shali pass laws to provide for the health and safety of 
employés in factories, smelters, and mines. 

Sec. 7. The legislature, by appropriate legislation, shall provide for the 
enforcement of the provisions of this article. 


In accordance with the provision of sec. 7 of this article, 
the Utah legislature proceeded to enact a statute, of which the 
essential features are as follows: 

SECTION 1. The period of employment of workingmen in ali underground 
mines or workings shall be eight hours per day, except in cases of emergency 
where life or property is in imminent danger. 

Sec. 2. The period of employment of workingmen in smelters and all 
other institutions for the reduction or refining of ores or metals shall be eight 
hours per day, except in cases of emergency where life or property is in 
imminent danger. 


On June 26, 1896, one Holden was arrested under a warrant 
charging him with employing a man to work in a mine ten hours 
in one day. The court, having heard the evidence in the case, 
imposed a fine of $50 (fifty dollars) and costs, and ordered the 
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defendant to be imprisoned in the county jail fora term of fifty- 
seven days, or until the fine and costs were paid. The case was 
immediately appealed, under habeas corpus proceedings, to the 
supreme court of Utah, and the law was sustained. The case 
was then carried to the federal supreme court, which handed 
down its decision on February 28, Justices Peckham and Brewer 
dissenting. The law was again sustained. The position of the 
supreme court of the United States was defined as to the consti- 
tutionality of statutory restrictions upon the hours of labor of 
adults ; and as to the powers and duties, in general, of the states 
with regard to the health and welfare of employés as such. 
Although the decisions of the supreme courts of Nebraska, 
Illinois, and Colorado are referred to indirectly only, they are all 
comprehensively overruled. But the great, the incalculable serv- 
ice which is rendered by this decision is its rout and destruction 
of the bogy-man with which state supreme courts have for years 
been terrifying themselves, and each other, and timorous legis- 
latures, under the name of the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. Once for all, it is convin- 
cingly laid down by this decision that state legislation restricting 
the hours of labor of employés in occupations injurious to the 
health will not be annulled by the federal supreme court on 
grounds of conflict with the fourteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The decision is so coherent, so closely knit, that injustice 
to it is done by quoting isolated parts of it by way of illus- 
trating the position taken by the court. Yet, in default of 
space for reproducing the whole of this humane and enlight- 
ened utterance, it must suffice to give some of the character- 
istic dicta. Says the court: “The constitution of the United 
States, which is necessarily and to a large extent inflexible, and 
exceedingly difficult of amendment, should not be so construed as 
to deprive the states of the power to so amend their laws as to make 
them conform to the wishes of the citizens as they may deem best for the 
public welfare, without bringing them into conflict with the supreme law 
of the land.” Andagain the court says: ‘‘An examination of the 
classes of cases arising under the fourteenth amendment will 
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demonstrate that, in passing upon the validity of state legislation 
under that amendment, this court has not failed to recognize the 
fact that the law is, to a certain extent, a progressive science ; that 
in some of the states, methods of procedure which, at the time 
the constitution was adopted, were deemed essential to the pro- 
tection and safety of the people, or to the liberty of the citizen, 
have been found no longer necessary; that restrictions which 
had formerly been laid upon the conduct of individuals, or of 
classes of individuals, had proved detrimental to their interests, 
while, on the other hand, certain other classes of persons (particularly 
those engaged in dangerous or unhealthy occupations) have been found 
to be in need of aaditional protection.”” ‘‘Of course it is impossible 
to forecast the character or extent of these changes; but in view 
of the fact that, from the day Magna Charta was signed to the 
present moment, amendments to the structure of the law have 
been made with increasing frequency, it is impossible to suppose 
that they will not continue, and the law be forced to adapt itself to 
new conditions of society, and particularly to the new relations between 
employers and employés as they arise.” And again the court says: 
“While this court has held that the police powers cannot be put 
forward as an excuse for oppressive and unjust legislation, it 
may be resorted to for the purpose of preserving the health, 
public safety, or morals, or the abatement of public nuisances, 
and a large discretion ts necessarily vested tn the legislature to deter- 
mine, not only what the interests of the public require, but what 
measures are necessary for the protection of those interests.” Finally 
the court quotes with approval the most advanced position taken 
by the supreme court of Utah, as follows: ‘“ Though reasonable 
doubts may exist as to the power of the legislature to pass a law, or as 
to whether the law is calculated or adapted to promote the health, safety, 
or comfort of the people, or to secure good order or promote the general 
welfare, we must resolve them in favor of that branch of the govern- 
ment.” 

Having thus come to the rescue of the state legislatures and 
their powers in general, the court deals with their duties in 
regard to the health of employés as such. It sets forth the 
general proposition that ‘It is as much in the interest of the 
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state that the public health should be preserved as that life 
should be made secure. With this in view, quarantine laws have 
been enacted in most, if not all, of the states; insane asylums, 
public hospitals, and institutions for the care and instruction of 
the blind established; and especial measures taken for the 
exclusion of infected cattle, rags, and decayed fruit. In other 
states, laws have been enacted limiting the hours during which 
women and children shall be employed in factories ; and while 
their constitutionality, at least as applied to women, has been 
doubted in some of the states, they have been generally upheld. 
Thus in the case of the Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
(120 Mass., 283) it was held that a statute prohibiting the 
employment of all persons under eighteen, and of all women, in 
any manufacturing establishment more than sixty hours per 
week violates no contract of the commonwealth implied in the 
granting of a charter to a manufacturing company, nor any 
right reserved under the constitution to any individual citizen, 
and may be maintained as a health or police regulation.” 

It is refreshing to find the valuable Massachusetts decision 
thus authoritatively brought back into the ‘ current of authority” 
from which it was, as we have seen, thrust forth by the Illinois 
court in its now overruled decision of 1895 in the case of Ritchie 
vs. the People. 

The court also settled the vital question: Who shall decide 
which occupations are sufficiently injurious to justify the 
restriction of the hours of daily labor of persons employed 
in them? On no point have state courts been more arro- 
gant, the Illinois court taking, perhaps, the most extreme posi- 
tion of all in the following passage of its decision (Ritchie vs. 
the People): “It (the eight-hour section of the factory law) 
does not inhibit their (women’s) employment in factories or 
workshops. On the contrary, it recognizes such places as proper 
for them to work in by permitting their labor therein during 
eight hours of each day. The question here is not whether a 
particular employment is a proper one for the use of female 
labor, but the question is whether, in an employment which is 
conceded to be lawful in itself and suitable for woman to be 
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engaged in, she shall be deprived of the right to determine for 
herself how many hours she can and will work each day. There 
is no ground —at least none which has been made manifest to us in 
arguments of counsel —for fixing upon eight hours in one day as the 
limit within which woman can work without injury to her physique, 
and beyond which, if she work, injury will necessarily follow.”” The 
court was naturally not in a position to investigate the condi- 
tions of work in the factories and workshops of Illinois. That 
is not its function. But the legislature of 1893 had been in a 
position to investigate the whole condition of manufacture in 
the state; it had, indeed, appointed a joint committee of the 
house and senate to investigate the factories and workshops in 
operation ; this committee had visited a large number of estab- 
lishments, and had taken a large amount of testimony from 
employers and employés, physicians, visiting nurses, inspectors, 
and other witnesses, and had decided that, in view of the 
intensity of work and the rate of speed required in virtually 
all occupations, eight hours did constitute a limit of hours 
beyond which women could not work without injury. All this 
no court can do; it has no apparatus for such investigations ; 
but that did not prevent the Illinois court from usurping the 
right of decision which the present decision of the federal 
supreme court happily reassigns to the legislature. On the pow- 
ers of the legislature in the matter of health and hours of labor, 
the federal supreme court says: ‘‘These employments, when 
too long pursued, the legislature has judged to be detrimental 
to the health of the employés ; and, so long as there are reason- 
able grounds for believing that this is so, its decision upon this 
subject cannot be reviewed by the federal courts.” And else- 
where the court quotes with approval the words of the Utah 
court: ‘It may be said that labor in such conditions must be 
performed. Granting that the period of labor each day should 
be of reasonable length, twelve hours per day would be less 
injurious than fourteen, ten than twelve, and eight than ten. The 
legislature has named eight. Such a period was deemed rea- 
sonable.” 

The Illinois court (Ritchie vs. the People) said: ‘“ The police 
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powers of the state can only be permitted to limit or abridge 
such a fundamental right as the right to make contracts, when 
the exercise of such power is necessary to promote the health, 
comfort, welfare, or safety of society or the public ; 7 zs doubtful 
whether it can be exercised to prevent injury to the individual engaged 
in a particular calling.” In beneficent contrast with this sinister 
dictum is the following from the United States supreme court : 
“ The legislature has also recognized the fact, which the experi- 
ence of legislators in many states has corroborated, that the pro- 
prietors of these establishments and their operatives do not stand 
upon an equality, and that their interests are, toa certain extent, 
conflicting. The former naturally desire to obtain as much 
labor as possible from their employés, while the latter are often 
induced by the fear of discharge to conform to regulations 
which their judgment, fairly exercised, would pronounce to be 
detrimental to their health and strength. In other words, the 
proprietors lay down the rules, and the laborers are practically 
constrained to obey them. In such cases self-interest is often 
an unsafe guide, and the legislature may properly interpose its 
authority. 

‘It may not be improper to suggest in this connection that, 
although the prosecution in this case was against the employer 
of labor, who apparently, under the statute, is the only one 
liable, his defense is not so much that his right to contract has 
been infringed upon, but that the act works a peculiar hardship 
to his employés, whose right to labor as long as they please is 
alleged to be thereby violated. The argument would certainly 
come with better grace and greater cogency from the latter 
class. But the fact that both parties are of full age, and competent to 
contract, does not necessarily deprive the state of the power to interfere, 
where the parties do not stand upon an equality, or where the public 
health demands that one party to the contract should be protected 
against himself. The state still retains an interest in his welfare, 
however reckless he may be. The whole is no greater than the sum 
of all the parts, and when the individual health, safety, and welfare 
are sacrificed or neglected, the state must suffer.” 

This decision is, of course, not retroactive, and therefore does 
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not revive the Illinois statute restricting to eight hours per day 
the work of female employés engaged in manufacture, which 
was enacted in 1893 and annulled by the state supreme court in 
1895. It does, however, by overruling virtually every proposi- 
tion laid down by the Illinois court in that decision, give satis- 
factory assurance that the next eight-hours’ law enacted in 
Illinois, if restricted in its terms to occupations dangerous to 
the health of the employés, must stand as good law, and cannot 
be annulled. This decision also renders it probable that legisla- 
tion in regard to the hours of labor will, henceforth, deal not 
especially with women or children, but with all the employés in 
occupations injurious to the human organism. Thus the miners 
in Illinois may obtain statutory confirmation of the eight-hours’ 
day which they now enjoy only by means of contracts enforced 
by the dread of renewed strikes. And the women in the Massa- 
chusetts cotton mills who tend ever-increasing numbers of 
machines, at ever-increasing rates of speed, will be entitled to 
claim legislative restriction of the hours of labor on their behalf, 
on the ground of the exhausting nature of their occupation. 
The same reasoning applies to all the women driving foot-power 
sewing machines in sweatshops and to numerous other employ- 
ments. 

The logical result of this decision should be renewed activity 
on behalf of the statutory eight-hours’ working day for all young 
people, on grounds of health; and for all adults in occupations 
injurious to the health. While it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, in view of this federal precedent, state supreme courts 
would not annul such statutes, it would be safer to embody in 
state constitutions provisions similar to those already embodied 
in the state constitutions of Massachusetts and Utah. Effort 
for legislative restriction of the work day need not, however, be 
deferred to await such action; for this precedent is of such 
weight, and so explicit that, after it, state courts will have either 
to ignore it willfully, or to change the lines of reasoning which 
they have followed hitherto. 

The immediate practical lesson of this decision for the advo- 
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cates of social amelioration by constitutional methods seems to 
be briefly as follows: 

1. Legislation limiting the hours of labor of employés in 
occupations injurious to the health will not be annulled by the 
federal supreme court on the ground of conflict with the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. 

2. The short working day may be established by statute in 
the various states for all those occupations which are, in them- 
selves, injurious to the health of the employés; and it rests with 
the state legislature to decide which are such occupations. 

3. Legislation limiting the hours of labor of employés need 
not be restricted to women and minors, as has been the usage 
hitherto; the question being, henceforth, not as to the age or 
sex of the employés, but as to the nature of the occupation. 

4. It is desirable to provide for such legislation by inserting 
in the state constitution (wherever there is not already such an 
enabling article) a provision similar, either to the general article 
of the Massachusetts constitution, or the special article providing 
for the rights of labor which forms the distinguishing character- 
istic of the new Utah state constitution. 

It is also to be remembered that these things do not occur 
spontaneously; they are the fruits of long and patient labor. 
Adverse decisions in many states have cumbered the earth with 
error, discouragement, apathy, if not actual antagonism, to this 
sane and hopeful, though slow and difficult, method of social 
amelioration. And the present decision does but open the way, 
by sustaining a statute affecting a few hundred men in a state 
not highly developed industrially, and by affording a precedent, 
national in its scope, for doing over again successfully work 
which, in many states, has once been done in vain by the patient 
effort of the labor organizations. A long campaign lies before 
these organizations before the older states can be brought to the 
point thus early reached by Utah. State constitutional conven- 
tions must be held; state constitutions must be amended ; legis- 
latures must be induced to act; state supreme courts must be 
brought to follow this decision of the federal supreme court; 
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years must be consumed in education and agitation before the 
fruits of this harvest of enlightened judicial interpretation can 
be fully reaped and enjoyed by the toilers throughout the United 
States. No time should be lost; the work should begin at 
once. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


House, 
Chicago. 


NoTE.—Cases to which reference is made in the foregoing: Ritchie vs. the 
People, Illinois, March 15, 1898; Law ws. Rees Fublishing Company, Nebraska, June 
6, 1894; People vs. Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 120 Massachusetts, 383, 1876; 
Holden vs. Hardy, United States supreme court, February 28, 1896. 
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THE precisely contrary picture, namely, the most extreme 
ductility and exchangeability of the sociological forms as a 
condition of self-preservation, is shown for example by groups 
that maintain their existence within larger groups either by 
tolerance or it may be purely far nefas. Only by means of the 
most complete elasticity can such a society combine firmness of 
coherence with the constant necessity of defense or with the 
necessity of rapid shifting from defense to offense. Such a group 
must be able, so to speak, to crawl into every hole. It must be 
able, according to circumstances, to expand or to contract. Like 
a fluid body it must be able to take on any form that offers itself. 
Thus bands of rogues and conspirators must acquire capacity to 
divide instantly and to act in separate groups; to follow without 
restriction now this and now that leader; whether in direct or 
indirect contact, to preserve the same group spirit ; after each 
disruption to reorganize themselves at once in any form that is 
possible at the moment, etc. They arrive in this way at that 
power of self-maintenance in consequence of which the Gipsies 
are wont to say of themselves: ‘It would be useless to hang 
us, for we never die.” Similar assertions have been made about 
the Jews. The force of their social coherence, the sense of 
solidarity which is practically so influential among them, the 
actual, although often relaxed, exclusiveness toward all but 
Jews—this sociological bond, it is said, may have lost some of 
its confessional coloring since the emancipation, but it has only 
exchanged it for the capitalistic. For that very reason, it is said, 
“the invisible organization of the Jews is unconquerable, for so 
soon as hatred of Judaism robs it first of the power of the press, 
then of the power of capital, finally of equal civic rights, the 
Jewish societary unit does not forthwith disappear. It is only 
robbed of its socio-political organization. It is once more con- 
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firmed in its original confessional coherence. This socio-political 
play has repeatedly occurred locally, and may be repeated uni- 
versally.” Indeed, when we observe the versatility of the indi- 
vidual Jew, his wonderful facility in adjusting himself to the 
most manifold tasks, and in adapting his personality to the shift- 
ing conditions of life, we might characterize this as a reflection 
of the sociological group form in the form of the individual. 
Whether this assertion about the history of the Jews is correct 
in substance or not, its presumption is equally instructive for us, 
viz., that the self-preservation of a social unit may be directly 
realized through change of its form of manifestation, or of its 
material basis ; that its power of persistence resides in this very 
capacity to undergo outward change. 

Through their relations to further sociological concepts of 
more capital rank these two ways of social persistence come into 
especially characteristic antithesis. When, for instance, the 
preservation of a group is very closely bound up with maintenance 
of a particular stratum in its existence and peculiarities — for 
example, the highest, the broadest, or the middle stratum — the 
first two cases demand more rigidity of the social-life form, the 
last more elasticity. Aristocracies are in general conservative. 
If they are in reality what the name asserts, they are the most 
adequate expression of the actual inequality between men. In 
this case—with reference to which I do not here inquire whether 
the presumed condition is ever more than partially realized —the 
spur is lacking for revolutionary movements, viz., non-corre- 
spondence between the inherent qualifications of the people and 
their social situation. Such lack of correspondence is the point 
of departure both for the most important and heroic of human 
deeds and for the most senseless undertakings. Given then this 
most favorable case of an aristocracy, the whole aristocratic 
class is bound to punctilious insistence upon the conditions 
which are essential to its preservation; for every experimental 
disturbance might threaten that fine and rare proportion between 
qualification and position, either in reality or in the feelings of 
the persons concerned, and thus might furnish an impulse for 
radical transformation. 
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The real occasion for such change of an aristocracy, how- 
ever, will be that such absolute justification of the regulating 
system scarcely ever exists. The lordship of the few over the 
many is likely to rest rather on a totally different basis, and not 
on the ideal appropriateness of this relation. Under these cir- 
cumstances the ruling class will have the utmost interest in 
affording the least occasion for movements toward disturbance 
and innovation, for every movement of that sort would stimulate 
the rightful or supposed claims of the ruled. There is danger 
in this case that not the persons merely, but the whole constitu- 
tion, might be changed, and this is the decisive period for our 
course of thought. The very fact that violent changes in the 
personnel of the ruling class have often been brought about 
with the assistance of the masses calls attention to the possi- 
bility, which has not seldom become a reality, that on such an 
occasion the whole aristocratic principle may be overturned. 
Because of this connection the aristocratic form of constitution 
will maintain itself best through the utmost immobility of its 
status. This by no means holds good for political purposes 
alone. It is true also for ecclesiastical, family, and social group- 
ings into which the aristocratic form may enter. In general, so 
soon as this form has once established itself, a severe conserva- 
tism will be most favorable, not merely for the momentary 
personal standing of the regulating system, but also for its pres- 
ervation in form and principle. 

This often appears clearly enough in the history of reform- 
atory movements in aristocratic constitutions. That adaptation 
to newly emerging social forces or ideals, such as takes place 
through diminution of exploitation and subjection, through legal 
definition of rights in place of arbitrary interpretation, through 
increase of the rights and of the shares of goods assigned to the 
lower classes—such adaptation is not wont, so far as it is a 
voluntary concession, to find its ultimate purpose in that which 
is changed by the concession, but rather in that which may be 
preserved by means of such concession. The limitation of the 
aristocratic prerogative is only the conditio sine qua non of saving 
the aristocratic régime at all. If the movement is allowed to go 
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so far, however, these concessions no longer suffice. Each reform 
is likely to uncover new points demanding reform, and the move- 
ment which was inaugurated for the confirmation of the existing 
order leads, as though on an inclined plane, either to the over- 
throw of that order or, if the new demands cannot prevail, to a 
radical reaction which may reverse the changes already made. 
This danger which threatens at every modification and com- 
pliance of an aristocratic constitution, viz., that the concession 
made for the sake of self-preservation may by sheer force of its 
own specific gravity lead to a complete overthrow, exhibits con- 
servatism, at the start, and the form of defense which is invari- 
ably rigid and unyielding, as most favorable for the aristocratic 
social form. 

In case the form of the group is determined, not by the 
eminence of a numerically small stratum, but by the most exten- 
sive stratum and its autonomy, the self-preservation of the 
group will likewise be promoted by stability and unshaken firm- 
ness. An immediate influence in this direction is the fact that 
the great mass, in so far as it functions as the permanent vehicle 
of a social unity, is very rigid and immovable in its temper. The 
mass is in this respect very sharply distinguished from any mul- 
titude that may actually assemble. The latter is highly variable 
in its moods and acts, and may change its attitude from one 
extreme to another upon the most casual impulse. In case the 
mass is not roused by direct physical excitement and in conse- 
quence of stimulations and suggestions from opposite sides, ner- 
vous vacillation begins in place of firm direction, thus putting the 
mass at the mercy of every actual impulse; in case its deep and 
permanent character operates rather, the mass follows the law of 
inertia. It does not change its condition from rest or movement 
by its own initiative, but only as a result of the codperation of 
new positive forces. Hence it is equally the case that move- 
ments which are carried on by great masses, and are left to 
themselves, move on consistently to their extreme, and on the 
other hand a once attained equilibrium of conditions is not easily 
abandoned, so far as the change depends on the mass. It cor- 
responds better with the healthy instinct of the mass to guard 
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itself against change of circumstances and agitations by substan- 
tial firmness and rigidity of form rather than by pliable adapta- 
tion and quickly effected alteration of attitudes. 

In the case of political constitutions, an additional element of 
essential importance is that the foundation of their social form 
upon that stratum which is most extensive and in which rights 
are most equal occurs chiefly among agricultural peoples — the 
old Roman peasant class and the old German community of free 
men are cases in point. Here the action of the social form is preju- 
diced by content of social interests. The cultivator of the soil 
is a priori conservative. His occupation requires long terms, 
abiding arrangements, resolute persistency. The uncertainties 
of the weather, upon which his fortunes hang, incline him to 
a certain fatalism, which shows itself, with respect to external 
powers, rather in enduring than in evading. His processes can- 
not be made to confront changes of conjunctions with such 
quick qualitative modifications as those of manufacturer or mer- 
chant. The technical conditions, therefore, create for groups 
whose form-maintenance is identical with that of a chiefly 
agricultural mass the disposition to procure this maintenance 
by firmness and persistence, not by variability of their life proc- 
esses. 

It is quite otherwise in case the middle class has undertaken 
leadership and the social form of the group stands or falls with 
the predominance of this middle class. This middle class alone 
has both an upper and a lower boundary. This is of such a sort 
that individuals are constantly brought within it both from the 
higher and from the lower class, and other individuals go from the 
middle class in either direction. The character of fluctuation is 
impressed on this stratum, therefore, and the appropriateness of its 
attitude will, therefore, be in large measure an appropriateness of 
adaptations, variations, concessions, through which the inevi- 
table movement of the whole may be at least so guided or 
opposed that the essential form and force of the group may 
remain throughout all change of conditions. We may designate 
the sociological form of a group which is characterized by the 
extension and prevalence of a middle class as that of continuity. 
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Such a form coexists neither with an actual ungraded equality 
of individuals throughout the group, nor if the group con- 
sists of an upper and a lower class separated from each other by 
no intervening medium. The middle class, in fact, adds an 
entirely new sociological element. It is not only a third in 
addition to the two. It does not merely have somewhat the 
same, that is, quantitative, relation to each of these that they 
have to each other. The new element is rather that this third 
stratum itself has an upper and a lower boundary, that upon 
these boundaries an exchange with the other two strata is con- 
stantly taking place, and that through this continual fluctuation 
effacement of boundaries and continual transitions are produced. 

An actual continuity of social life does not arise from the 
fact that individuals are built into positions one above another, 
with never so slight gradations. This would still produce dis- 
continuous structure. Continuity exists only when single indi- 
viduals circulate through higher and lower positions. Only 
thus is the separateness of strata changed over into an actually 
uninterrupted structure. In the fortune of the individuals the 
upper and the lower situation must first meet, in order that the 
sociological picture may show an actual mediation between the 
upper and the lower. Precisely this, and not a simple interme- 
diate position, is secured by a middle class. It requires little 
reflection to discern that this closeness of gradation must char- 
acterize also the grades within the middle class. The conti- 
nuity of stations with reference to repute, possessions, activity, 
culture, etc., rests not merely in the minuteness of the differ- 
ences which are codrdinated in an objective scale, but rather in 
the frequency of the change which leads one and the same per- 
son through a number of such situations, and thus produces at 
the same time perpetual and varying personal unions of objec- 
tively different situations. Under these circumstances the social 
aspect, asa whole, will be that of e/asticity. The dominant middle 
class affords the medium of easy interchangeability of the ele- 
ments, so that the self-preservation of the group throughout the 
change of external or internal circumstances and assaults is 
accomplished not so much because of fixity and rigidity in the 
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cohesion of its elements as because of facile yielding and quick 
transformation. 

In the same way it may be shown, in the opposite direc- 
tion, that a group with very many positions, built the one 
above another in close gradation, must have the character of 
decided fluidity and variability, if the greatest perplexities and 
disturbances are to be avoided. When a great multiplicity of 
situations is possible, it is from the outset less probable that 
each will at once fall into the right position than in the case of 
a fixed social system which assigns eacn a place within the great 


group comprehending many forms of action. Where a group 


contains only a few sharply distinguished stations, the individ- 
uals are there, as a rule, from the beginning carefully trained for 
their sphere. Such constitutions may secure harmony between 
the dispositions and the station of individuals through the fact 
that the separate life spheres are relatively broad, and their 
demands and opportunities are extensive enough to offer 
appropriate places for the individuals, diverse as they may be 
from variations of heredity, education, and example. A class 
constitution, consequently, provides for a preéstablished harmony 
between the qualities or dispositions of the individual and his 
position in the social whole. In case, however, on account of 
the existence of an extensive middle class, the clearly defined 
classes have given place to a great number of graduated stations, 
the forces named cannot with certainty predispose the individ- 
ual to the situation to which he belongs. What was in the other 
case preéstablished harmony must in this case be reached a 
pesteriori, empirically ; the individual must have the possibility 
of passing from an inappropriate to an appropriate position. In 
this case, therefore, the self-preservation of the group form 
demands that there shall be easy shifting of boundaries, con- 
stant correction and interchangeability of situations, and like- 
wise a ready constructibility of the latter, so that special indi- 
viduals may find special positions. Thus, in order to maintain 
its integrity, a group with a predominant middle class needs a 
policy quite different from that.of a group under aristocratic 
leadership, or one entirely without class divisions. 
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The following, however, is to be added: What instability 
and variability of the group form are in succession, that the 
division of labor is in coexistence. In the former case the 
group has to adapt itself by various modifications of its form to 
the different life conditions which emerge one after another. In 
the latter case the probiem of the group is to adjust its varying 
individual members to satisfaction of the diverse coexisting 
demands. The whole diversity and gradation in callings and 
positions to which we have referred is evidently possible only 
through division of labor. Consequently this division of 
labor, like its counterpart, variability of social life form, is a 
characteristic of the middle class and of its predominance. 
Neither the aristocracy nor the class of free peasant citizens 
tends to any large degree of division of labor. The aris- 
tocracy has no such tendency, because every division of 
labor brings with it gradation of rank, and this is repugnant 
to the class consciousness and inimical to its unity. The 
peasant class does not have it, because it is not required or per- 
mitted by its technique. It is peculiar, however, that variability 
and division of labor, much as they essentially and in their 
personal agents depend on each other, with respect to the self- 
maintenance of the group, often work in direct opposition to each 
other. This results, on the one hand, from the fact, emphasized 
above, that multiplicity and easy gradation of positions which 
arise from division of labor lead to all sorts of difficulties and 
perplexities, unless there be added easy mobility and transfer- 
ability of the social elements. These tend to offset the dan- 
gers that come from extreme division of labor, viz., disinte- 
gration (Zersplitterung), one-sidedness, discrepancy between the 
talent and the station of individuals. On the other hand, the 
complementary relation of division of labor and variability in 
respect to maintenance of the group is manifest in the following 
manner. There will be many cases in which the inconstancy 
of the middle station produces uncertainty, indefiniteness, and 
uprooting. This is prevented by division of labor, since it binds 
the elements of the group wonderfully close together. Petty 
groups of nature peoples, however centralized their organization 
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may be, are easily disrupted, because each little component of 


the group is equally capable of separate existence. Each can 
do just what the other can. Owing to the hardships of their lot 
in external relations they are thrown upon each other. No par- 
ticular qualifications of these instinctive allies are involved, how- 
ever. They can associate quite at will. 

The cohesion of a great civilized group, on the other hand, 
rests on its division of labor. The one is absolutely dependent on 
the others. The disruption of the group would leave each individ- 
ual quite helpless. Thus division of labor, with its linking of 
individuals to each other, works against variability in case 
this would harmfully affect the maintenance of the group. This 
will be observable even in small groups. A band of settlers 
will be on the whole very pliable and variable. It will dispose 
itself now in centralized form, now in very free fashion, accord 
ing as it is under pressure from without or has plenty of scope 
for action. It will confide leadership according to changing 
interests to frequently changing persons. It will seek pros- 
perity now in attachment to other groups, now in exercise of 
the largest autonomy. These variations of their sociological 
form will be sure in certain cases to promote self-preservation. 
On the whole, however, they will give occasion for conflicts, 
uncertainties, and divisions; all this is energetically counterbal- 
anced by developed division of labor. On the one hand, this 
puts the individual into dependence upon the group; on the 
other hand, it gives the group a lively interest in holding fast 
to the individual. 

In all the cases considered thus far, the easy changeability of 
group life, its inclination to transfers of both formal and personal 
sorts, has been an adaptation to the necessities of life ; a bend- 
ing necessary to avoid breaking, whenever there is a lack of 
that substantial firmness which, in any event, would defeat 
every exertion of destructive force. By its variability the group 
responds to the change of circumstances, and accommodates it 
so that the result is its own confirmation. But it may now be 
asked whether such changeability, such persistence through 
changing and often contradictory conditions, actually promotes 
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the maintenance of the group merely as a reaction against the 
change of external conditions, or whether the most immanent 
principle of the group existence may not urge the same demand. 
Quite apart from the question, what external or internal occa- 
sions call forth the variations of its attitude, may not the force 
and health of the life process of the group, as development of 
purely inherent energies, be bound up witha certain change of its 
poise, a shifting of its interests, a somewhat frequent reconstruc- 
tion of its form? Of the individual we know that varying stimula- 
tions are necessary for maintenance. The force and unity of 
his existence are not preserved by unbroken mechanical same- 
ness of external and internal condition and action. On the con- 
trary, the individual is likewise naturally adapted to preserva- 
tion of his unity in change, not merely of what he does and 
endures, but also in change within each of these factors of his 
experience. It is consequently not impossible that the bond 
which holds the group together needs varying stimulation in 
order to remain in consciousness and force. A hint of such relation 
of things is contained in certain phenomena which manifest an 
intimate mixture (Verschmelzung) between social unity in gen- 
eral and a definite content or equipment of the unity. A case 
in point occurs, as may easily be understood, when a condition 
that is definite either in content or otherwise remains long 
unchanged, and there is danger that the condition disturbed 
presently by some outward circumstance may drag down the 
social unity itself in its fall. Just as religious conceptions are 
often, by long reciprocal relationship, closely interwoven with 
moral feelings, and by virtue of this association the removal of 
the feeling by enlightenment results in uprooting the ethical 
norms at the same time, so a formerly rich family often goes to 
pieces on losing its property, and likewise many a poor family 
when it suddenly becomes rich. In a similar way a state that 
has always been free may be torn by factions and dissensions 
after it loses its freedom (I call to mind Athens after the Mace- 
donian period), and likewise a state formerly under despotic 
rule so soon as it suddenly becomes free. The history of revo- 
lutions presents the latter case often enough. It appears, there- 
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fore, as though a certain changeability in the conditions and 
formations of the group protects it against too rigid combina- 
tion of the essential unity of the group with a particular form 
of the unity. In case this close combination exists in a group, 
the occurrence of a change, in spite of the rigid form, threatens 
the very life principle of the group. Against this danger fre 
quent change seems to act like a sort of inoculation. The bond 
between the most essential and the less vital relationships 
remains looser, and a disturbance of the latter opposes less 
danger to the preservation of the group in its essential unity. 
We are easily inclined to regard peace, harmony of interests, 
concord, as the essence of social self-preservation ; all antagon- 
ism, on the other hand, as destructive of the unity which it is 
the essential aim to preserve, and as the fruitless consumption of 
force which might be used for the positive up-building of the 
group organism. Yet it seems more correct to interpret a cer- 
tain rhythm between peace and strife as the preservative life form. 
This interpretation may be applied equally in two directions. It 
is true both of struggle between the group as a whole and external 
foes, in alternation with peaceful epochs, and also of the strife 
of competitors, parties, opposing tendencies of every sort, by 
the side of the facts of community and of harmony. The one 
is an alternative between harmonious and discordant phenom- 
ena ina series, the latter in coexistence. The motive of both is 
in the last analysis one and the same. It realizes itself in dif- 
ferent ways. The struggle against a power standing outside the 
group brings the unity of the group and the necessity of main- 
taining it unshaken to most lively consciousness. It is a fact 
of the greatest social significance, one of the few which are true 
almost without exception of group formations of every sort, 
that common antagonism against a third party under all circum- 
stances tends to consolidate the combining group, and with much 
greater certainty than community in friendly relationships 
toward a third party. There is scarcely a group— domestic, 
ecclesiastic, economic, political, or whatever—that can dispense 
entirely with this cement. In the purest reciprocity there 
develops here the consciousness of existing unity and practical 
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reinforcement of it, each growing and working on the basis of 
the other. 

It appears to be necessary for us human beings, whose 
whole psychical nature is built upon our sensitiveness of dif- 
ference, that a feeling of separateness should always exist along- 
side of the feeling of unity to make this latter perceptible and 
tangible. Now this process may, as suggested, proceed within 
the group itself. Aversions and antagonism between group ele- 
ments may bring the actual unity of the whole, existing in spite 
of them, to keener effectiveness. Since these oppositions shorten 
the social binding cords, they tighten them at the same time 
and thus make them more perceptible. This is also the way to 
snap them, to be sure. But before that occurs, these counter- 
movements, which are possible only on the basis of fundamental 
coherence and closeness of relationship, will have brought these 
oppositions into more and more energetic functioning. Nor is 
it essential whether the adjustment is accompanied by corre- 
spondingly sharpened consciousness of the adaptation or not. 
Thus attacks and violence among the members of a community 
have had as a consequence the enactment of laws in defense 
against such assaults. Although these laws were measures in 
opposition to the hostile egoism of individuals, yet they brought 
the community as a whole to consciousness and expression of its 
totality, its coherence, its solidarity, and its unity of interest. In 
like manner economic competition is a highly intimate reciprocal 
relationship which brings the competitors and their customers 
closer together. It makes the former more dependent upon the 
latter and upon each other than they would be if it had not 
existed. Accordingly, this wish to anticipate hostilities and to 
minimize their consequences has led to unifications (for exam- 
ple, industrial and political compacts), to all sorts of usages in 
economic and other transactions, which, although they grew up 
solely on the ground of actual or possible antagonism, neverthe- 
less have resulted in positive promotion of the coherence of the 
whole. 

This double réle of opposition as related to social self-pres- 
ervation — with reference to external and to internal relations, as 
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antithesis between the whole group and an external power, and as 
antithesis between the elements of the group among themselves 
—is reproduced as genuine sociological life form in the narrower 
relationships between individual people. These also plainly need 
the stimulus of difference in order to retain and protect their 
unity. Now this difference may reside either within the rela- 
tionship itself, in the different characteristics of its temporal 
divisions, or in the difference which appears between the rela- 
tionship as a whole and, on the other hand, experiences and emo- 
tions quite outside of it. Thus it is often remarked that friend- 
ship, love, and marriage need occasional interruptions in order to 
get a true realization of their meaning and intimacy ( Festigkeit), 
after reconciliation. Similar relationships are to be distinguished 
which do not require this internal difference, but rather, along 
with more even internal character, become conscious of their own 
weal through the difference from that which the world otherwise 
affords, and that which is otherwise known of it. The last form 
surely stands higher in the scale, and gives evidence of stronger, 
positive motives of coherence. The first form, in its turn, stands 
lower, according to the degree of frequency in the alternation 
between the divergent and the convergent periods. The lowest 
grade is represented by the formula: ‘One minute blows, the next 
agreement (Pack schidgt sich, Pack vertragt sich).’’ This marks a 
condition in which the essential and permanent relationships have 
oniy a slight value in consciousness ; the disposition being rather 
determined at each moment by external stimuli, which work in 
accidental alternation, now in attraction, now in repulsion. For 
that very reason, however, there is in all this a deep utility in 
connection with the promotion of coherence. For wherever the 
occasion to be conscious of precisely this coherence is in itself 
slight, and the capability of appreciating it is itself not particu- 
larly developed, there will be needed, in order to arouse it, 
constantly renewed psychological impulses and rude stimulation 
from contrasts. These cannot be furnished better than in the 
form of constantly renewed agreements after constantly repeated 
disagreements. This at the same time affords the background 
from which unity at last appears. 
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I come back, herewith, to the starting point of this discus- 
sion. Enmities and strifes are, in their significance for the self- 
preservation of the group, the characteristic examples for the 
value which variability of group life, change of its forms of 
activity, possess for this purpose. For, although antagonism, in 
general, never entirely and universally dies out, yet it accords 
with its nature to build only a spatially and temporally limited 
section between the operations of the forces that make for coher- 
ence and unified harmony: In its peculiar nature, antagonism 
presents one of those contrast-stimuli, evidently demanded 
by the innermost needs of the unifying social bond, because 
there, as elsewhere, the permanent can emerge and come to con- 
scious force only as a function of the changeable. Social unity 
is the abiding form, or element, or whatever we may call it, 
which asserts itself as the substantial in all changes of its pecu- 
liar, special shape, its content, its relations to the social interests 
and destinies; and asserts itself the more, the livelier the change 
of these factors. The depth (Vertiefung), intensiveness (Festig- 
keit), and unity of the marriage relationship, for example, is 
surely, ceterts paribus, a function of the manifoldness and change- 
ableness of the destinies, the experience of which stands out in 
distinction from the unchangeability of the matrimonial com- 
munion. 

It is the essence of the human that the condition of the exist- 
ence of its separate factors is the existence of their opposites. 
The manifoldness of formations, of changes, of contents, is so 
essential for the self-preservation of the group, not only because 
in each limited period the unity of the group stands out in con- 
trast with the passing variations, but especially because the unity 
always recurs as the same, while the formations, the changes, 
the contents, from which it is distinguished are each time differ- 
ent. Ittherefore gains thereby, as against all interruptions, those 
chances of confirmation and effectiveness which truth possesses 
over error. Little as the truth, in and of itself, in the isolated 
case, possesses an advantage, or a mystic power of prevalence, 
over error, yet its ultimate victory is probable for the reason 
that truth is only one, while errors about the same subject are 
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countless. It is therefore to be assumed from the start that the 
truth will more frequently reappear in the see-saw of opinions, 
not than error in general, to be sure, but than any given error. So 
the unity of the social group has the chance to preserve, to 
strengthen, and to deepen itself against all interruptions and 
fluctuatiens, because these are always of different sorts, while 
the group unity at each reappearance is the same. By virtue of 
this fact, the above discussed favorable consequences of social 
variability for the maintenance of the group may exist without 
the necessity that the fact of change in general shall enter into 
serious competition with the principle of unity. 

I close these criticisms herewith. In the nature of the case 
they do not attempt completeness in any direction. They rather 
serve to exemplify the principle which alone, in my opinion, can 
found an independent science of sociology, viz., the abstraction 
of socialization, as a form of existence with and for others, from 
the concrete conditions, interests, emotions, which make up the 
content of that form. Neither hunger nor love, neither labor 
nor the religious sentiment, neither technique nor the contents of 
intelligence, are in and of themselves alone social in character ; 
but the coexistence and reciprocal influence of human beings 
make them factors actual and effectual. Although reciprocity, 
unity, contrasted station of human beings emerge always merely 
as the form of some concrete content, yet upon abstracting isola- 
tion of that form from the content rests the possibility of a 
science of society in the exact sense. This, as a matter of 
course, is not affected by the circumstance that the content of 
socialization, its material purpose and interest, often, if not 
always, decides upon its special formation. Thus the geometri- 
cal description of a crystalline form is a problem the independ- 
ence of which is absolutely unaffected by the fact that its 
realization in the case of a single body depends upon the chemi- 
cal constitution of the same. The enormous wealth of problems 
which this point of view makes visible within the field of his- 
torical reality seems to be beyond doubt. In view of the fact, 
however, that this point of view has not yet been used to differ- 
entiate a special province of research, it is first of all in order to 
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train the vision to discern in the case of separate phenomena 
what is sociological and what belongs in the domain of other 
sciences, in order that sociology may at last stop plowing in 
already cultivated fields. This study is dedicated to that pro- 


pwdeutical purpose. 
GEORG SIMMEL. 
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THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE OF 
DEPENDENTS. V. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF 
THE DEFECTIVE. 

TuE public makes special provision for the education of the 
deaf and dumb and the blind, and for the care and treatment of 
the insane, the idiotic and feeble-minded, the epileptic and the 
inebriate, as well as for the care of paupers and dependent chil- 
dren. The laws concerning the dependent have been discussed 
in previous papers ; those concerning the defective classes will 
be discussed in this. The justification for discussing the laws 
relating to defectives in a study of the poor laws is found in the 
facts that (1) special provision is made by the public for them, 
and (2) historically, as the result of classification, the defective 
classes have largely been taken from the dependent class and 
methods of treatment more appropriate to them adopted. 


I. THE DEAF-MUTES AND THE BLIND. 


As it is impossible to educate the deaf-mutes and the blind 
in our non-specialized public schools, special institutions have 
been established for that purpose. The fact that there are rela- 
tively few of this class necessitates that they should be brought 
together in a central institution and that the state should pro- 
vide for the extraordinary expense involved in thus educating 
them away from home. Such provision has, with a few excep- 
tions, been made by all our commonwealths.* 

In a number of the eastern states, where private institutions 
are well developed, the pupils are sent to private schools at pub- 
lic expense. In a number of western states, yet too sparsely set- 

*The authorities to which references are made in this paper, when not stated, are 
those cited in a previous paper, pp. 632,633, JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March, 1898. 

? Only in Oklahoma and New Mexico has no provision for the education of the 


blind been found. All provide for the education of deaf-mutes. 
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tled to afford institutions of their own, they are sent to those of 
the neighboring states." The great majority of the states have, 
however, one or more public institutions to which all may be 
sent. In some cases both classes are educated in different 
departments of one institution, in others in separate schools.’ 
These educational facilities are usually offered to children of 
‘school age.’”’ Sometimes the term of instruction is fixed, and 
in many cases is very short.3 In most of the states, however, 
this entire matter is left with the board of directors of the insti- 
tution. Usually maintenance and tuition are provided for all by 
the state free of charge. In some sixteen states, however, a 
distinction is made between indigents and those able to pay, the 
latter being compelled to pay their expenses. In Missouri the 


*In the following states both the blind and the deaf and dumb are sent to private 
institutions or to the institutions of neighboring states: Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Nevada, and Arizona. The same is true of the blind in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, and of the deaf and dumb in Oklahoma and New York. 

*In Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Montana, Colorado, Washington, and California one institu- 
tion serves for the education of both the deaf and dumb and the blind. In Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Arkansas, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oregon they are educated in separate institutions, each state having two. Ken- 
tucky has three, one for the blind and one for white and one for colored deaf-mutes. 
Alabama has two institutions, a second one having been established for the colored 
blind and mute. New York has a school for the blind, while Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and New Mexico have institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

3 The term of instruction is fixed in Texas and Oregon at two; in Georgia, four; 
in Kentucky and West Virginia, five, and in Alabama, six years. 

4In the following states all are maintained and educated free of charge, the 
county, as a rule, paying the cost of clothing and transporting the indigent: Massa- 
chusetts (ch. 329, Supplement), Maine (126, 206, ch. 11), Connecticut (Act of May 23, 
1893), Rhode Island (23, ch. 85; 4, ch. 86), New York (8, p. 284), West Virginia (ch. 
45, as amended in 1895), North Carolina (2230, 2238), Georgia (1215, 1235), Texas 
(121-136), Arkansas (4039-4044), Louisiana (No. 49, Acts of 1888), Michigan (1851- 
1853, 1871), Indiana (2807-2809), Ohio (665-668), Illinois (97, ch. 23), Minnesota 
(3442-3443), North Dakota (960-963), South Dakota (261,269, 271), lowa (2762-2765, 
2776-2779), Nebraska (2513%%), Kansas (6153-6154), Montana (3442-3443), Wyo- 
ming (Act of 1890), Utah (2102, 2116), Colorado (3253, Mills’ Supplement), Wash- 
ington (1981, 2010), and California (2238-2240). In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Minnesota the pupils may reimburse the state. In New Hampshire (1, ch. 86), 
Vermont (684, 687), Maryland (1-5, art. 30), New Jersey (1-12, p. 1179), Pennsylvania 
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county, which is responsible for the indigent as paupers, must 
bear the expense." In Delaware the expense of educating the 
deaf-mutes and the blind is deducted from the school fund 
drawn by the counties.’ 

While, for reasons of economy, most of the blind and the 
mutes are educated in state institutions, the larger cities have in 
a few instances provided facilities for them as a part of their 
public-school systems. In Pennsylvania school districts of 
more than 20,000, having eight or more deaf-mutes, may, as a 
part of the public-school system, provide schools forthem.? In 
Wisconsin cities and villages may establish schools for the deaf 
and dumb and the blind. If approved by the state board of 
control, the state pays them $100 for each child educated during 
the school year. The local governments not having such pro- 
vision send their defectives to the state institutions, paying 
$100 per year toward their support.‘ 

While most of the states have provided special schools for 
the education of these defectives, this does not solve the prob- 
lem of support in adult life, particularly for the blind. Most of 
this class cannot become self-supporting, and many are neces- 
sarily supported at public expense. A few states have made 
special provision for them, usually with the idea of making them 
self-supporting. In 1886 Ohio enacted a law providing for the 
establishment of a state institution where the able-bodied, 
dependent blind of the state might be brought together and 
given opportunities for work. This institution met with poor 
success, however, and was discontinued in 1896. In 1885 Cali- 
fornia made institutional provision for the indigent blind of both 
sexes. Work was to be required of the able-bodied. In 1890 
Iowa established ‘‘The Industrial Home for the Adult Blind,” 
the object of which was “to provide a working home and means 
(1, p. 705), Virginia (1658), South Carolina (1060, 1061), Florida (274, as amended in 
1895), Mississippi (2316), Alabama (1095, 1096), Kentucky (284, 289, 299), Idaho 
(Act of March 14, 1891), Nevada (1498-1500), Arizona (Act of March 4, 1895), New 


Mexico (Act of February 24, 1887), and Oregon (2714) tuition and maintenance are 
furnished free of charge to indigents only, others being compelled to pay. 


*5712, 5729. 36, p. 706. 
2 Act of March 23, 1875. 4573, 5794. 
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for the blind to earn and provide their own subsistence.” They 
are taught a trade and then may, if they care to, remain and ply 
it in the institution. The statutes of Maryland (8, art. 30) 
authorize the directors of the institute for the blind youth to use 
a part of the endowment fund for the erection of workshops and 
a store, for the manufacture and sale of articles; the indigent 
adult blind of the state being permitted to enjoy the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the institution. Finally, the statutes of New 
York provide that the directors of the institution for the blind 
at Batavia may, upon his graduation, set an indigent pupil up in 
business, the expense involved being charged to the county 
responsible for him as a dependent. 


Il. 


THE INSANE. 
Every commonwealth, with the exception of Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, has provided one or more hospitals for the custody and 
treatment of the “acute,” “ violently,” and “dangerously insane.” 
With a few exceptions, the idiotic, the harmless insane, and 
cases of delirium tremens are explicitly excluded. The provi- 
sion for the violent cases of insanity is, however, in many states 
very inadequate, and many are confined in the almshouses and 
jails.” 

Historically the insane have been treated first as possessed, 
then as vagrant, and finally as diseased. In 1744 all the insane 


*For the acute insane New York has eleven hospitals; Ohio (including the Long- 
view Asylum) six; Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Massachusetts, and Virginia, four; Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Carolina, and Tennessee, three; 
Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Nebraska, Texas, 
Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, two; while each of the remain- 
ing states and the District of Columbia have one. Oklahoma sends her insane to the 
hospitals of the adjoining states. 

? By an act of June 29, 1895, Connecticut prohibits the retention of the insane in 
the county jails. In Michigan (1902) they are not to be kept in the jail longer than 
ten days. In a number of states it is provided that the insane are not to be retained 
in the almshouses when there is sufficient room for them at the hospital. In Massa- 
chusetts (ch. 319, Supplement) cases of insanity of less than twelve months’ duration 
must be treated when retained in the almshouse. In most of the states the hospital 
facilities are inadequate, and many of them expressly provide that the dangerously 
and the indigent insane shall be confined in the almshouse or the county jail until room 
may be had for them in the hospitals. 
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of England were ordered to be confined as a dangerous class of 
vagrants. This legislation was copied by the colonies, and even 
now, when insanity is recognized and dealt with as a disease, 
traces of the old treatment are found. These are to be seen in 
the commitment laws of several of the states. 

The states may be thrown into four groups, according as the 
insane (1) are arraigned or tried in the county or the justice 
court, and committed to the hospital without a medical examina- 
tion or the testimony of a medical authority ; or (2) are tried in 
the county or justice court and committed, an examination and 
certificate of insanity by one or more physicians being required ; 
or (3) are examined by, and committed upon the certificate of, 
one or more physicians, the function of the court being reduced 
to registering their finding ; or (4) are arraigned, and an inquisi- 
tion made, by a regularly constituted commission." 

In the first group are Colorado, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Texas, Virginia, and Wyoming. In Virginia a person 
suspected of being insane is ordered by a justice to be brought 
before him and two other justices for examination. Witnesses 
(including a physician, if one is attending the case) are subpee- 
naed to appear. If committed, the patient is reéxamined and 
received or dismissed by the board of trustees of the asylum.’ 
Upon petition to the effect that a person is insane and dangerous 
to the community, the county or probate judge in Colorado, 
Maryland, Texas, and Wyoming impanels a jury (in Colorado 
and Texas of six, in the others of twelve), which decides as to 
the insanity of the person in question. However, in Texas 
trial by jury applies only to the pauper insane. Other patients 
are committed by the court upon the certificate of insanity 
made, upon examination, bya physician. In Louisiana and New 

*The commitment laws of the several commonwealths were treated at length in a 
committee report, made by Stephen Smith at the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections in 1892. The report was based upon MR. HARRISON’s A Collection of 


the Lunacy Laws of the United States, compiled in 1884. While a few states have 
amended their law for the better since this report was made, its statements in most 


cases still hold true. The report referred to will be found in the Refort of the N. C. 
C. C. for 1892, pp. 94-124. 


? 1669. 32935; i, art. 59; 96; 2391. 
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Mexico the insane are examined and committed by the court.' 
In Kentucky, also, a lunatic may be examined by a jury of six, 
or, if he is not brought into court, by two physicians appointed 
by the court to visit and examine him in his home. The judge 
commits or dismisses the “lunatic” upon the finding of the jury 
or the committee of physicians.?, In Rhode Island an insane 
person may be committed by the justice of the peace, or, upon 
petition, a justice of the supreme court may appoint a commit- 
tee of three to make an examination of the lunatic, he then 
deciding the case in accordance with the evidence secured. In 
neither case is medical testimony necessary.3 In Mississippi the 
board of trustees for the hospital may admit patients upon the 
certificate of two physicians, or the case may be adjudicated, 
the person being tried by jury in the chancery court.* In Wis- 
consin and Vermont a trial by jury may be demanded after an 
examination has been made by physicians appointed by the 
court.$ 

The second group, in which the decision as to insanity and the 
power of commitment rests with the court, jury, or justice, but 
in which a medical examination by one or more competent 
physicians must be made, includes the great majority of the com- 
monwealths. The court hears the case, taking the testimony of 
at least one physician, in Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, and Oregon.® The same provision, 
except that the testimony of at least two physicians must be 
taken, obtains in California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, South Carolina, Utah, and Washington.’ 
In Montana the relatives of the person whose sanity is questioned 
may demand a trial by jury. In Wisconsin commitment is made 
by the court upon an examination by two physicians appointed 
by him for that purpose, or a trial by jury may be demanded. 
In New York the court commits upon the finding of two 

™1768; 52. 36-11, ch. 82. 

22156-2157. 42835, 2843. 

5592, 593; Shumway vs. Shumway, 2 Vt. 339. 

£2156; 3991-3992; 769-776; 491-496; 1457; 26, p. 1984; 703-706; 3557. 

72210-2217; Act of June 13, 1895; 11-13, ch. 87; 1901; 3462-3465; 2300- 
2305; 1588; 2171-2177; 1544. 
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“examiners in lunacy,” or he may institute further inquiry into 
the case, or an appeal may be taken and the case tried by jury. 
The “ examiners in lunacy” are physicians of three years’ experi- 
ence who are registered with and certified to by the Commission 
in Lunacy. Minnesota also provided for “‘ examiners in lunacy,” 
but that part of the statute has been declared unconstitutional. 
In Florida the court orders commitment upon the basis of the 
evidence taken by a committee of three, one of whom must be a 
physician, appointed by him to make an examination of the 
lunatic.? In Alabama the case is heard by the court with or with- 
out a jury, the testimony of at least one physician being taken.? 
In Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, and Oklahoma trial is by a jury, 
one of whom must be a physician. In Indiana, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia the case is tried before the 
justice, or justices, of the peace instead of the court, the testi- 
mony of at least one physician being required.’ In Indiana the 
inquest is before two, in North Carolina before two or more 
justices. 

In the third group, where the insane are admitted to the 
hospital upon the certificate of physicians, the court record- 
ing the finding in the case without having power to revise the 
decision, are Delaware, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. Patients are 
admitted to the hospital in Delaware upon the certificate of two 
physicans with five years’ experience, whose ability and integrity 
are certified to by someone capable of administering oaths. A 
like provision is found in Vermont, New Hampshire, and the 
District of Columbia.? In New Hampshire, however, the court 
has held that a certificate ‘‘ to the genuineness of the signatures 
of the physicians and to their respectability is not essential to a 
legal commitment.’* In Pennsylvania the friends of a lunatic 
may secure his admission to the hospital by filing with the court 

* 60-63 ch. 545, Acts of 1896. 31241. 


* Act of May 29, 1895. 
4 Acts of November 11, 1889, and December 17, 1894; 5-10, ch. 85; 3677-3681; 


Act of 1895. 
5 2843-2851 ; 2256-2257; 2579; 9, ch. 558. 73239-3240; 18, ch. 10; 4845-4846. 
® Act of April 12, 1893. ® Howe vs. Bancroft, 62 N. H., 362. 
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the certificates of two physicians to the effect that he is insane. 
In other cases the court appoints a committee of three (a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, and a third) to visit and examine the afflicted 
person. Their finding is recorded with the court, and this certi- 
ficate commits the insane person to the hospital. The law in 
Mississippi has been referred to above. In addition to these 
cases, the friends of an insane person may in several states, upon 
the presentation of a certificate of insanity signed by two or 
more competent physicians, secure his admission to the hospital 
as a ‘‘pay patient.” 

Iowa, Maine, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
form the last group, those having regularly constituted com- 
missions for the examination and commitment of the insane. 
In Maine the commission is composed of certain municipal or 
town officers. The evidence and certificates of at least two physi- 
cians are required.?, In Iowa and Nebraska each county has 
three commissioners of insanity, one of whom is the clerk of the 
court, one a physician, and one a lawyer, the latter two being 
appointed by the court and serving for two years. The com- 
missioners appoint a physician to examine the insane person, 
and the decision as to insanity and the commitment are made by 
them.3 In Iowa an appeal may be taken within ten days to the 
circuit court. The commissions in the two Dakotas are quite 
similar to these, consisting of the judge of probate and a physi- 
cian and a lawyer appointed by the board of county commissioners 
and serving for two years.4 Their powers and duties are the 
same as those of the Iowa and Nebraska commissions. 

The indigent insane are usually maintained and treated in 
the hospitals at state expense, the costs of transporting and 
clothing them being at the expense of the county or political 
division responsible for them as paupers. In a few states all are 
cared for free of charge, regardless of their ability to pay. In 
a few other states the whole expense is borne by the county or 


"1-7, p. 1252. 32189-2198; 3336-3342. 
2 13, ch. 143. 41513, 1530 (N. D.); 2179-2185 (S. D.). 
SThis is the case in Illinois (44, ch. 23, and 15, ch. 58), Indiana (2763-2765), 
Minnesota (3461), North Dakota (998), and Ohio (631). 
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other unit responsible for the indigent cases as dependents,’ and, 
finally, in five states the expense is shared between the state and 
the county or town.’ 

Few states have made any adequate provision for the care of 
those cases proving to be chronic. While a few states have 
special wards or special asylums for this class, they are usually 
discharged from the hospitals in order to obtain room for the 
more recent and the more violent cases. Six states (California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New York, and Pennsylvania) 
have established state asylums, and transfer their chronic patients 
to them.3 Some few of the harmless class are boarded with 
families. In Massachusetts the State Board of Lunacy and Char- 
ity is authorized to board out the harmless insane who are state 
dependents. The overseers of the poor are likewise authorized 
to board out those who are dependent upon the towns. The 
expense of boarding these with families is not to exceed the 


*The indigent insane are a county expense in Alabama (1245, 1255), Maryland 
(2, art. §9), Michigan (1904, 1912, 1914), Missouri (484, 5556, 5558), South Carolina 
(1585, 1601), South Dakota (Act of March 27, 1891), and Tennessee (2619, 2623- 
2627). In Michigan the insane after two years’ confinement become state charges. 
The counties bear the expense of those indigents in lowa (2218-2226, 2236) and 
Nebraska (3365-3366) who have, the state of those who have not, county settlements. 
So, too, in Massachusetts (31, 34, ch. 87) the state or the town bears the expense 
according as the indigent is a state or a town charge, and in New Hampshire (20-26, 
ch. 10) the state, the county, or the town bears the expense according as the person is 
a criminal, or as he has only a county settlement, or as he has a town settlement. 

?In Connecticut (Act of June 13, 1895) the relatives, or, if indigent, the county, 
must pay $2 per week for the patient, the state bearing the additional expense. The 
state of Maine (14, ch. 143) pays $1.50 per week for each indigent inmate of the asy- 
lum, the towns bearing the remaining expense. The counties of Pennsylvania (52, p. 
1258, and 162, p. 1268) pay $1.75 per week toward the support of their indigent acute 
insane, the state not more than $2 to cover the additional cost. In the case of the 
chronic insane, the counties pay $1 per week, the state not more than $1.50. The 
counties of New Jersey (29, 30, 36, p. 1985) pay $3 per week toward the support of 
their indigents in the state hospital, the state, as will be seen later, subsidizing in turn 
the counties caring for the insane. Finally, the state of Wisconsin (595, 604 * 4*4@ *) 
pays the counties $2.75 per week for the acute, and $1.50 per week for the chronic 
insane, cared for by them, the counties in turn paying $1.50 per week for the indigent 
patients cared for by the state. 

3Mr. WARNER, in his American Charities, states that the popular clamor against 
adjudging anyone incurably insane has been sufficient in California to defeat the pur- 
pose of the law providing a hospital for chronic cases, and that the new hospital and 
the old ones alike are used for both the curable and the chronic insane. 
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Hi expense of caring for them in the hospital. The state board is 
to visit all persons so boarded out at least once in three months, 
i mi! and to remove them if not well cared for.‘ In 1889 Michigan 
authorized the overseers and the superintendents of the poor to 
| board out idiots and the harmless insane. Minnesota has made 
{ei provision for boarding those who cannot be cared for in their 
egy homes, with families, the expense of so doing not to exceed $3 
per week.’ 
Insane criminals are sometimes cared for in the prisons, 
i sometimes in the hospitals for the insane. When transferred to 
the hospitals, they are usually confined in a special ward. Four 
ti states (Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, and Illinois) have 
established special hospitals for them. When cured, they are 
transferred to the prison, or, if the sentence has expired, dis- 
charged. 
ih From the condition of the inmates more abuses are likely to 
1 wid arise in connection with the hospitals for the insane than in con- 
( nection with other institutions. To prevent these abuses many 
of the states have made it incumbent upon the boards of directors 
to visit and inspect their hospitals frequently. As will be seen 
in a subsequent paper, where state boards of charities have been 
created, the hospitals for the insane are to receive their special 
attention. 
We have thus far been concerned almost exclusively with the 
state hospitals. The state system of care has prevailed. Yeta 
word should be said concerning the ‘“ Wisconsin plan,” a com- 
promise between the state and the county systems. 
In Wisconsin the counties are authorized, with the consent 
of the State Board of Control, to establish county asylums for the 
insane. These are designed primarily for the care of the chronic 
cases, yet they are also used to some extent for the treatment of 
the acute insane. When approved by the state board, the state 
pays them $1.50 per week for each chronic, and $2.75 per week 
for each acute case, cared for, When the county does not care 
for its own insane, but sends them to the state hospital, it must 
ai pay the state $1.50 per week for each indigent so sent.? 
4 *Ch. 385, Supplement. 2 3489. 3604 4-”, 
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New Jersey has provision for something not dissimilar to the 
“Wisconsin plan.” The counties are authorized to erect 
hospitals for the insane. These are subsidized, the state paying 
$2 per week for each indigent patient treated. As the counties 
must pay not to exceed $3 per week for the indigents sent to the 
state hospital, it seems that inducement is given for the develop- 
ment of local care.‘ Missouri has authorized all counties having 
a population of more than a hundred thousand (the city of 
St. Louis) to establish asylums for the insane and to withdraw 
their patients from the state hospitals, the state paying the 
counties so doing $1 per week for each indigent patient 
treated.* And, lastly, Kansas has adopted the policy of paying 
the counties for caring for those insane who, because of insuffi- 
cient room, cannot gain admission to the public hospital. 

The last point of which we wish to speak is the lunacy com- 
missions of a number of states, and the supervision and regulation 
of private asylums and retreats for the insane. 

In Massachusetts the law relating to the commitment and 
discharge of the insane applies as well to the private as to the 
public hospitals, and no one may be admitted except upon the 
certificate of two physicians. All private asylums must be 
licensed by the governor and his council, and are subject to 
visitation by them. The State Board of Lunacy and Charity 
may visit and inspect both public and private hospitals and dis- 
charge patients at its will. Similarly, in Connecticut all private 
asylums must be licensed by the governor. All superintendents 
of asylums must have had three years’ experience in the treat- 
ment of the insane. A license may be revoked for failure to 
comply with the conditions upon which it was granted.5 

The Commission of Lunacy of New York visits all institutions 
caring for the insane, whether public or private, at least twice 
each year; all cases received at the hospitals must be reported 
to it within ten days and all cases discharged within three days ; 
all “examiners in lunacy”’ must be registered with it; and 
all private asylums must be licensed by it. License may be 


* Act of February 14, 1888. 3 3734-37 36. 5 Act of June 9, 1879. 
? 517-520. 41, 12, 13, 53, 54, ch. 87. 
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granted only after an examination of the plan of the premises 
and of the number of patients to be received by the institution, 
etc., and may be revoked by the commission at any time. This 
commission consists of three men, one of whom (the chairman) 
must be a physician, with ten years’ experience in the practice 
of medicine and five years’ experience in the treatment of 
the insane, and another a lawyer, with ten years’ experience 
in the practice of his profession. The chairman receives an 
annual salary of $5,000, the lawyer $3,000, and the third 
member of the commission $10 per day for the time actually 
spent in the performance of his duties. The members are 
appointed by the governor and serve for a term of six years." 
Private asylums are similarly licensed in New Jersey by the board 
of managers for the public hospitals, and are visited and inspected 
by it at least once each year.” 

Maryland has a lunacy commission consisting of the attorney- 
general and four other members, two of whom must be physicians, 
appointed by the governor and serving for four years. The 
commission has supervision over all institutions caring for the 
insane, and all private asylums must be licensed by it. However, 
this does not apply to incorporated institutions and to county 
asylums not receiving “pay patients” from other counties.3 In 
Pennsylvania all private asylums must be licensed by the lunacy 
commission and must report all cases admitted to it. The 
commission may fix the conditions of reception and discharge 
of patients, etc. Allhospitals, private and public, are to be visited 
by it annually and a report made to the State Board of Public 
Charities. The commission consists of five members, appointed 
by the state board.‘ 

Vermont has three supervisors of the insane, appointed by 
the governor and serving for six years. All private asylums 
must be licensed, and may be visited and inspected by them. 
They form a board of appeal in cases of commitment.s Simi- 
larly, in Illinois all private asylums are to be licensed by the 
State Board of Commissioners of Charities and Corrections.® In 

* 1-14, 47, ch. 545, Acts of 1896. 312-27, art. 59. 5 2898-2905 ; 3274-3279. 

? Act of February 26, 1895. 4 18-23, 26, 27, p. 1254. 6 33, ch. 85. 
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Minnesota all private asylums must be licensed by the board of 
managers of the public hospitals. And, lastly, the State Board 
of Health of New Hampshire serves as a lunacy commission in 
that state. It must, through a representative, visit all institu- 
tions caring for the insane at least once each four months, and 
records of all patients received at hospitals must be filed with it 
within three days.’ 


Ill. THE IDIOTIC AND FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The third class of defectives to receive special attention was 
the idiotic and feeble-minded youth. Like the blind and the 
deaf and dumb, such persons require special institutions for 
their education and treatment. Twenty-three states now pro- 
vide special facilities for their education and treatment, nine- 
teen in state institutions, four in private institutions or in the 
public institutions of the neighboring states. Where special 
provision has not been made for this class, large numbers of 
them are found in the almshouses. Where special provision has 
been made, it is, as a rule, very inadequate for the care of all.’ 

Although the curative and custodial element has constantly 
become more prominent, historically the primary purpose of the 
organization of the institutions for the feeble-minded was that 
of affording educational facilities for them. The four states of 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont now 
make provision for the education of the feeble-minded and the 
imbecile, as well as the blind, in private institutions or in the 
public institutions of the neighboring states. In Minnesota, 

* 32-36, ch. 10. 

*For an excellent article, giving the statistics of the public institutions for the 
feeble-minded in the nineteen states, see F. M. PowELL’s paper on the “Care of the 
Feeble-minded,” Report of the N. C. C. C., 1897, pp. 287-302. 

The twenty-four institutions of these nineteen states care for 8,492 feeble-minded 
persons. The census of 1890 reports 95,609 such persens in the United States. This 
shows that the great majority of this class of defectives is, as yet, unprovided for. 

Dr. FERNALD, in the Report of the N. C. C. C. for 1893, gives a detailed history 
up to that time of the institutions for the feeble-minded in the several states. A 
table taken from that paper, giving the location, date of organization, and capacity 
of the several institutions, may be found on p. 278 of WARNER'S American Charities. 


The table given by Mr. Powell, however, gives more complete and more recent data. 
3The statutes of Delaware (by an act of February 22, 1861) provide that indigent, 
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Montana, and Washington the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the feeble-minded are all educated in separate departments of 
the same institutions." The remaining sixteen states have one 
or more independent institutions for this class.? 

Usually two departments, the one educational, the other cus- 
todial, are organized. Admission is usually limited to children 
of school age. After the course of instruction has been com- 
pleted, the board of trustees may discharge the person or may 
retain him in the custodial department of the institution. 
Usually none are excluded because of a special kind of mental 
deficiency. New York, however, has special institutions for 
unteachable idiots and epileptics, and so excludes them from the 
school for the feeble-minded. Massachusetts has also made 
special provision for epileptics, and likewise excludes them from 
the institution for feeble-minded youth. In Washington only 
those capable of instruction are admitted. 

As with the blind and the deaf-mutes, some states educate 
all the feeble-minded free of charge, regardless of their ability 
to pay, while others educate only the indigent at public expense.‘ 


idiotic, and feeble-minded children may be sent to the Pennsylvania Training School 
for the Feeble-minded, the expense not to exceed $1,600 in any one year, and no 
county being entitled to send more than two such indigents at onetime. New Hamp- 
shire (1, ch. 86) makes an annual appropriation of $1,000 for the education of the 
indigent feeble-minded of the state. Vermont (682) makes a similar appropriation of 
$2,000. Rhode Island (ch. 85) makes provision for the education of imbeciles, as 
well as of the blind, in institutions within or without the state. 

We have been unable to find whether any imbecile youths are really educated in 
accordance with these provisions. 

* 3437-3446; 2300-2307; 1997-2011. Each of the three departments of the 
Minnesota school has its own superintendent. 

® The sixteen states are California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Of these (see Report of the N. C. C. C., 1897, p. 
290) New York has three institutions, and Pennsylvania and New Jersey two each. 
In addition to this Dr. Powell reports North Dakota as caring for forty-five feeble- 
minded persons in the hospital for the insane at Jamestown. 

3In a few states the ages are limited as follows: California (Act of 1885), lowa 
(2714), and Nebraska (3080), from five to eighteen; Kentucky (617), from six to 
eighteen; Michigan (20, Act of June 2, 1893), from six to twenty-one ; Kansas (6175), 
and Ohio (671), under fifteen ; Indiana (2834), under sixteen; and Pennsylvania (19, 
p. 707), under twenty. 
4In the following states all are maintained and educated at state expense, the 
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Special provision has been made for the adult feeble-minded 
in New York, New Jersey, and lowa. New York has a custodial 
asylum at Rome for adult unteachable idiots. New York and 
New Jersey have state homes for the detention and care of 
feeble-minded women. In 1892 lowa provided for the erection 
of cottages for feeble-minded adults in connection with its 
school for feeble-minded youths. 


IV. THE EPILEPTIC. 


Little has been done to remove the epileptic from contact 
with the insane and the feeble-minded. In a few instances, as 
in Virginia, they are placed in a separate ward of the insane asy- 
lum. Only three states, Ohio, New York, and Massachusetts, 
have established institutions designed solely for their care and 
treatment.’ 

A measure providing for a hospital for the epileptic was 
passed by the Ohio legislature in 1890. Patients are committed 
by the probate judge upon the certificate of a practicing physi- 
cian. The patients are apportioned among the several counties 
of the state in proportion to population, and are a state expense. 
New York established Craig Colony, a similar institution, in 
1894. In the following year Massachusetts also established a 
hospital for epileptics. It is designed for the care of those 
adult epileptics who are not idiotic, inebriate, or violently insane. 
The laws relating to the commitment and support of the insane 
apply to the commitment and support of the epileptic. 


THE INEBRIATE. 


With the recognition of inebriety as a disease and not as a 
crime, a few states have made public provision for its treatment. 
In a few states the law provides that the inebriate may be com- 


county (or town) bearing the expenses of clothing and transporting the indigent: IIli- 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, and Washing- 
ton. In the other states only the indigent pupils are a public expense. 

*For an account of the work done by the Ohio Hospital for Epileptics, see a 
paper by H.C. Rutter, “Colony Care of the Epileptic,” Report of N.C. C. C., 1897, 
p- 63. Something in regard to Craig Colony may also be found in the same report, 
p- 69, in a paper by WILLIAM P. SPRATLING on “ Industrial Education for Epileptics.” 
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mitted to the hospitals along with the insane. In Vermont they 
may be committed like the insane to the hospital or to private 
institutions for the cure of drunkenness.*' Massachusetts has 
established a state institution for the treatment of such cases, 
the laws relating to the commitment and support of the insane 
applying.? Pennsylvania authorizes the counties to establish 
hospitals in connection with the workhouses, and to commit all 
inebriates for a course of treatment of from six months to two 
years, the indigents to be committed at the expense of the 
county.3 In Michigan and Wisconsin they are to be committed 
to some private asylum, if indigent at publicexpense.* The com- 
mitment in the former state is to be for not longer than thirty 
days ; the cost of treatment in the latter, not greater than $130. 
In Louisiana the judge of the district court may, upon the appli- 
cation of the relatives of an indigent drunkard, who has lost the 
power of ‘‘reasonable self-control,’’ commit him at the expense 
of the parish to some institution for treatment, provided, how- 
ever, that the institution will agree to cure the inebriate at a cost 
not to exceed $100.5 Minnesota has provided for the commit- 
ment of drunkards to a special department of the state hospital 
for the insane. Shealso authorizes the county judge to commit 
drunkards to some institution to take the “gold cure,” the cost 
of treatment not to exceed $100.7? And, lastly, California has 
authorized certain counties holding lands reserved for that pur- 
pose to erect hospitals for the inebriate.* 


VI. CONSUMPTIVES AND TUBERCULAR PATIENTS. 


Massachusetts, always leading in providing for the care of 
the indigent and for the treatment of the defective, has estab- 
lished a state hospital for consumptives and tubercular patients. 
The laws (except as to commitment) relating to the insane 


apply here also.° 
Good management of state institutions is necessary for effi- 


* 4557-4558. 5 Act of July 12, 1894. 6 Act of April 25, 1895. 
? Act of June 5, 1889. 7 Act of April 22, 1895. 
3 Act of June 26, 1896. ® Act of March 27, 1895. 
4 Act of June 2, 1893; Act of April 19, 1895. 9 Act of June 5, 1895. 
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cient service. The selection of directors is the thing of most 
vital importance in the creation of aninstitution. The selection 
must be removed from politics, and be such as to secure intelli- 
gent men. To remove the selection from politics, all oppor- 
tunity for financial gain, either by salary or in awarding contracts, 
must be removed. To secure intelligent service, appointments 
must be for long terms, and the board must be a continuous 
body. A brief notice of the appointment of boards of directors, 
their salaries, if any, and the appointment of officers for the sev- 
eral state institutions has been reserved for this place. 

The boards of directors for the several state institutions are 
usually appointed by the governor, with the advice and consent 
of the senate. In a few of the southern states, however, the 
(nominal) consent of the senate is not required. In Nebraska 
the members of the boards are elected by the general assembly. 
In a few of the western states certain of the state officers serve in 
the capacity of a board of control. The boards of directors are, 
with two exceptions (not including the salaried state boards of 
control, which will be discussed in a subsequent paper), unsala- 
ried, or have salary only sufficient to cover expenses." In 
Georgia the trustees for the asylum for the insane receive $300 
per year, but this is in lieu of all expenses. In Colorado the 
trustees for the school for the blind and the deaf and dumb 
receive annual salaries of $150, while the trustees for the hos- 
pital for the insane receive salaries of $600.3 Fortunately no 
such flagrant case of salaried boards, such as Indiana formerly 
had, now exists. The provision that members of boards shall 
not be interested in any contracts awarded is almost universal, 
and in many cases penalties are attached for its violation, but it 
is doubtful whether such legislation is, or can be made, effective. 
Continuous boards have become quite the rule.‘ 

*In the following states the boards of the several institutions receive payment 
for the time spent in the performance of their duties (ranging from $2 to $10 per 
day, the time being limited to a few days per year), and mileage: California, Ari- 


zona, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Vermont, Maine, Texas, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho. 


1343- 32970. 
*The boards of some, or all, of the institutions of the following states are so 
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With few exceptions, the states have a distinct board for 
each institution. A few states have, however, sought to secure 
more efficient service by centralizing the direction of the several 
institutions in the hands of a single board. In some instances 
the several state hospitals for the insane have been placed 
under the direction of a single board. Seven states (Kansas, 
Rhode Island, Arkansas, South Dakota, Wyoming, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin) have created state boards of control, and vested the 
management of all the state institutions for defectives in them. 

Usually the legislatures have left the boards of directors free 
in the management of their respective institutions. They usually 
have power to appoint all necessary officers (or to appoint a 
superintendent and to confirm his appointments), and to fix 
their salaries. But two or three instances remain where, as in 
Mississippi and Nebraska, the governor appoints the superintend- 
ents of the several institutions.? The legislature has, however, 
in a number of instances fixed the salaries of some, or all, of 
the officers of the institutions. In New York the salaries of 
the officers and employés connected with the hospitals for the 


insane are fixed by the Commission in Lunacy.* 
H. A. 
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arranged as to be continuous bodies: Arizona, Connecticut, California, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and West 
Virginia. 

* This is the case in New Jersey, Minnesota, and Texas. 

72816; 3330. 

3 The salaries of some, or all, of the officers in the institutions of the following 
states are fixed by statute: Colorado, California, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, 
Ohio, North Dakota, Nevada, and Washington. In a few instances, as in Indiana 
and Michigan, maximum salaries are fixed. 

438, ch. 545, Acts of 1896. 
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SOME DEMANDS OF EDUCATION UPON 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE current emphasis upon the genetic method of stuay has 
focused attention upon many subjects that would otherwise have 
but a limited interest. As an end in itself, anthropology is of 
interest to the few; as a means of interpreting other sciences an 
acquaintance with its leading facts and principles is indispensable 
tothe many. But even from the standpoint of means the circle 
of interest is widening. Heretofore the genesis of industries or 
institutions has been studied mainly for the purpose of gaining 
an insight into the product of development ; with the progress 
of analytical thought the emphasis of interest is placed upon the 
process, as a means of gaining principles of interpretation. As 
a result, anthropology has come to have a significance for lines 
of thought upon which it was formerly thought to have but little 
bearing. 

Until recently, education has run in the grooves of tradition, 
but the past twenty-five years have seen the breaking up of old 
ideals and methods, and an attempt to reconstruct both anew, 
not only on the basis of psychology and ethics, but on that of 
the social sciences as well. The emphasis on the social aspects 
of education is a marked feature of the present time. But the 
consideration of education from this broader standpoint demands 
a broader basis of tributary sciences, both for the building up of 
scientific pedagogy, and for the practical administration of edu- 
cational affairs. As a social institution, the school cannot be 
efficiently directed without a knowledge of social agencies in 
general, nor can education as a social process be effectively 
furthered without an insight into the nature of the general 
processes of development. Hence sociology has become a 
necessary factor in the teacher’s equipment. 

But if education thus looks to sociology for insight, it recog- 
izes that sociology itself finds that insight in no small degree in 
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anthropology, and that many questions of both practical and 
theoretical import can only be solved, if solved at all, by the help 
of that science. The question of parallelism between the devel- 
opment of the individual and that of the race, with the conse- 
quences assumed by the culture-epoch theory that such a paral- 
lelism must determine the sequence of thought in the school 
curriculum; the extent and character of the recapitulation of 
race experiences and interests in the individual; the relation of 
motor activity to intellectual development in the individual and 
in the race, with its consequences for education; the function 
of play in development, and its bearing upon the educational 
process —all these must be considered from the anthropo- 
logical standpoint as well as from the psychological, as has been 
the case hitherto. From the practical side, also, anthropology 
is coming to have an increasing significance for education, both 
directly and indirectly. 

That the present status of anthropological science is such as 
to furnish pedagogy the needed assistance will hardly be claimed. 
Pedagogy needs many anthropological data not yet obtained ; it 
needs also principles of interpretation which must be derived 
from those facts organized in such way as to yield their pedago- 
gical significance. It may be claimed that the science itself is 
not yet sufficiently organized to furnish interpretive principles, 
but as long as the interest is focused on facts only, this will 
remain so. It is true that interpretation must be based on a 
broad foundation of facts, but the mere accumulation of data is 
insufficient. That observation and interpretation are mutually 
interpretive is a recognized principle in modern psychology. Its 
application to anthropological investigation has not been suff- 
ciently recognized. Are the anthropological data insufficient to 
give an insight into the different phases of human development ? 
The organization of those thus far obtained into a working body 
of knowledge will hasten their accumulation. 

It is evident that the value of anthropological data to any 
science seeking the aid that anthropology can give, will depend 
on the organization of the data from the standpoint of the 
science that seeks it. The facts of anthropology have received 
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synthetic treatment from many standpoints, those of social and 


industrial development in particular. The syntheses made by 
Morgan, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and others, are of great value 
to all, but to sociology in particular, because written on the basis 
of a sociological interest. But while such a synthesis is funda- 
mental, and hence of general value to education, a further 
synthesis is needed, within the organization already effected, of 
such data as have a direct bearing upon education. What has 
been done meets a general need ; the specific need remains to 
be met by a synthesis of anthropological data from the educa- 
tional standpoint so arranged as to show their educational signifi- 
cance. To indicate what these specific needs are, with some 
suggestions as to how they may be met, as a result of personal 
experience in directing elementary school work, is the purpose 
of this paper. 

Thus far, anthropological investigation has been confined 
almost wholly to the phenomena of adult life, the child in race 
history being left practically out of consideration. Where child 
life has received any attention it has been in connection with 
some phase of adult life, such as the status of woman, or tribal 
customs, and but seldom from an interest in the facts of child 
life in themselves. Since the adult in the early stages of race 
development is in many respects comparable to a child, and the 
general progress from savagery to civilization has been a progress 
from mental and moral infancy to maturity, the facts of adult 
life among the people in the different ethnic stages are of great 
value to the educator, as a means of giving an insight both into 
the nature of developmental processes, and into the natural 
sequence of interests and intellectual and emotional attitudes. 
A brief but reliable history of race development from the edu- 
cational standpoint is greatly needed. 

But this is not enough for educational purposes. Childhood 
has usually been considered as something static—the same in 
savagery and in civilization. But a little reflection will show that 
the activities and psychical processes of the primitive child must 
have been as much simpler than those of the child of modern 
culture as the activities and processes of the adult in savagery 
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were simpler than those of a Gladstone or an Edison, the prod- 
uct of modern civilization. If there is any reason, then, for 
studying the psychical evolution of man from the standpoint of 
anthropological data, there is as good a reason for studying the 
evolution of childhood. This is true on the external as well as 
on the internal side. A study of the characteristics, the status, 
and the conditions of child life, in its relations to the sum of 
the life activities, during the successive stages of race develop- 
ment —an anthropological history of childhood, in short, would 
be an invaluable contribution to modern educational literature, 
giving an insight into the principles underlying the educational 
process, and throwing light on development in general. If the 
prolongation of the period of infancy has been the means of 
raising man from the infancy of primitive life to the maturity of 
civilization, is not such a study of childhood during the steps in 
the process worthy of the study of mankind? Chamberlin 
says: ‘The position of the child in the march of civilization, 
and the influence of the child idea upon sociology, mythology, 
language, and religion, would be a valuable contribution to mod- 
ern thought, for the touch of the child is upon them all, and the 
debt of humanity to little children has not yet been told.” 

This need from the side of theoretical pedagogy suggests the 
practical necessities of the schoolroom along similar lines. 
Every teacher knows that the interest of children is in no way 
so effectively aroused as through the consideration of other 
children. Does it seem difficult to teach the geography of South 
America, or China, or Africa in a vital way? Approach these 
countries through the avenue of their child life, and a live inter- 
est will not be lacking. This shows why such books as Seven 
Little Sisters, Children of the Cold, Ten Boys from Long Ago to 
Now, and Hiawatha’s Childhood are educational classics, and 
perennially interesting, though the correctness of the data may 
be questioned in some instances. But what applies to geography 
applies equally to other lines. Many schools have adopted the 
culture-epoch theory in a modified form, as a basis of the curri- 
culum, emphasizing the industrial and artistic activities in the 
race epochs instead of confining the attention to the literary 
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products of the epochs only. The teachers who are working 
out these new and original methods are greatly handicapped by 
the lack of available data concerning the periods in question, 
even from the standpoint of adult activities. To such, an anthro- 
pological history of childhood, or a series of type studies of 


child life among representative peoples in the different stages of 
race development, would be a veritable boon. At present the 
teacher who is trying to work on such original lines must either 
be a specialist in anthropology, which is hardly likely, or she must 
manufacture facts in the absence of reliable data. 

But the organization of anthropological material would have 
a value more far-reaching still. Sociology and economics, until 
recently confined to the college or the university, are claiming a 
place in the curriculum of the secondary schools. But there is 
no reason whatever why a foundation of the most practical 
character for both sociology and economics should not be laid 
in the elementary school, by means of the lines of work suggested. 
Type studies of race development at its different stages, with 
emphasis on the social and industrial activities, would furnish the 
best possible means of interpreting modern conditions, and of 
appreciating the elements of value in social and industrial 
relations. With the teacher properly equipped, much could be 
done in the grammar schools, with but little additional effort, 
that must at present remain undone. Were the facts so organ- 
ized as to be accessible to the pupils through reading and 
reference work, even more could be accomplished. The needs 
may thus be grouped under three heads—those of the educa- 
tional specialist who needs a scientific treatment from the stand- 
point of principles; those of the intelligent teacher who needs 
reliable and available data; and those of the pupil who needs 
suggestive and interesting reading matter that will have a per- 
manent value. 

Several attempts to collect anthropological material relating 
to child life have been made within the last few years, those of 
Ploss and Chamberlin being best known. Many isolated facts 
could also be collected from the general literature of the subject. 
The material already collected needs reorganization, however, 
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before it can yield its highest value for educational purposes, 
The usual method of investigation has been to select some one 
phase of the life process, some one activity or relation, and 
trace it from its genesis in race history to its maturity at the 
present time. This method has its value from the standpoint 
of results and is a necessary stage in the evolution of a completed 
method. The life process is a unity, which, like any other, must 
be analyzed, the attention being focused successively upon its 
different elements, in order that the significance of the whole 
may be realized. But unless the unity as such be kept in mind, 
with the purpose it is to serve as a means to further insight, there 
is danger of getting lost in the analysis. Thus far the emphasis 
in anthropological investigation has been placed on tracing the 
different elements in the life process one by one, from their 
genesis to their present state, to the neglect of the return move- 
ment, the placing these elements in their true relation to each 
other and to the ethnic periods. Hence the elements in question 
have been suspended in a vacuum, and have not been serviceable, 
since they lacked relations. For educational purposes a cross 
section of any one ethnic period showing all the life activities in 
their relations would serve a better purpose than a longitudinal 
section showing one activity during many. The plan pursued 
isolates the facts by separating them from their many relations, 
and thus destroys their value. The method suggested would 
group the available facts of a given period and, by placing them 
in their natural setting, would give them a double significance. 
The work done thus far has been the first stage in a complete 
method, but the second must follow closely upon the first, both 
for the sake of the science itself as well as for those to which it 
is tributary. The same criticism may be made on much of the 
work in child-study. The study of many children with reference 
to a single characteristic, isolated from its setting in heredity 
and environment, is the first stage in a complete method. The 
study of all the characteristics of one period in child life, in their 
natural relations, is its necessary completion. The child-study 
movement is doing much to make a future history of childhood 
from the anthropological standpoint possible, but, like anthro- 
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pology itself, it needs to work from the synthetic standpoint if 
its results are to be of the highest value for educational purposes. 

As a possible basis for the organization needed, the accom- 
panying chart of anthropological development is suggested, as a 
framework in which to place material already available. To the 
writer its value is twofold. It gives the general facts of race 
development in a convenient form, and in so doing it affords a 
basis for comparing the development of the race with that of the 
child at the present time, from the standpoint of activities and 
processes. It thus meets, in a slight degree, one of the needs 
of the present. The ultimate purpose of its construction, how- 
ever, was to suygest a principle on the basis of which the facts 
of child life might be organized, and thus become available for 
educational purposes. With the general view which the chart 
affords continually in mind, the facts of child life will be con- 
stantly seen in their true relation to the social and industrial 
conditions of the period in which they occur. Their true set- 
ting in the activities and interests of the period being obtained, 
as well as their sequence in culture history, true interpretation 
becomes possible. 

Since the framework is of some importance if the results are 
to have validity, it demands further consideration. No credit 
for originality is claimed either as to form or organization. The 
general form was suggested by the chart of social organization 
in Small and Vincent’s Introduction to the Study of Society. The 
division into stages is that adopted by Morgan, and that of 
masculine and feminine activities that suggested by Mason. It 
is a graphic representation, for convenient reference, of data 
already collected and in the relations they occupy in the works 
of the authors mentioned. 

Any schematic representation of this character is open to 
criticism on the basis of inadequacy. The difficulty of repre- 
senting the facts of geological, paleontological, or anthropolog- 
ical development progressively is that the successive stages are 
seldom if ever found in nature in their true relations, that many 
gaps occur for which the missing links cannot be found, and 
hence the whole is but a skillful piece of patchwork which may 
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mislead instead of instruct. This is particularly true of anthro- 
pological data, since customs and institutions may disappear as 
the result of conquest or imitation of other forms. Visualiza- 
tion has a value, however, in spite of the possibilities or error, 
and such value is relied upon in the construction here presented. 

Objections are usually made to the drawing of distinct 
dividing lines between the periods of development, but such 
lines must be understood as indicating general transitions only. 
Development has not been uniform, and while certain activities, 
modes of life and materials may have predominated in one 
period, these either persisted with diminished emphasis into the 
next, or they were gradually transformed into related ones, con- 
tinuing in connection with the new forms upon which the 
emphasis is placed. 

A similar criticism is likely to be made on the division of 
labor on the basis of sex. This division holds in general for the 
prehistoric period, though there were many lines in which both 
sexes shared, the predominance being, however, on the one side 
or the other. Thus, while man was the main food producer, 
woman shared in this to some degree, her activities being espe- 
cially connected with the vegetable kingdom. Since man’s 
activities along this line were connected mainly with the animal 
kingdom, the particular habitat, as predominantly animal or veg- 
etable, determined largely the male or female preponderance in 
procuring the food supply. So, too, man shared in the feminine 
activities of preparing food and providing shelter, and in the 
education of the boys when the proper age was reached. It is 
worthy of note that the feminine activities passed over into the 
hands of men as they became organized, in the later stages of 
development. The arts, language, and religion, on the other 
hand, had a social, not a sex origin. 

In addition to the points mentioned it must be kept in mind 
that race development has not been uniform and homogeneous, 
and that progress from cultural infancy to the maturity of civili- 
zation cannot be traced in any one people. Many peoples are 
still in their earliest or savage state ; others have progressed into 
some phase of barbarism, while relatively few have attained cul- 
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tural maturity. Hence, at any historic period peoples could 
have been found in any or all of these stages, with infinite grada- 
tions between. Thus the North American Indians, when dis- 
covered, represented in different localities the status of savagery, 
and two distinct subdivisions of the state of barbarism. It must 
also be remembered that, while there has been a general similar- 
ity in the modes of life and the development of institutions 
among the peoples that have passed through the stages in ques- 
tion, there has by no means been uniformity. Thus the hunt- 
ing, the pastoral, and the agricultural stages are generally con- 
sidered as necessarily successive with all peoples that have passed 
beyond them. But the North American Indians who reached 
the borderland of civilization passed immediately from the 
hunting to the agricultural stage, since the American continent 
contained no animals suited to domestication. In Europe and 
Asia, on the contrary, where all the animals that have been 
domesticated were found, the pastoral period was prolonged and 
continued in connection with the agricultural until civilization 
was attained. Hence, if a view of the whole process of devel- 
opment is desired, representative peoples from the different 
ethnic periods must be selected for purposes of study. 

It may be claimed that on this basis no ultimate principles 
of interpretation can be derived, since it is impossible to deter- 
mine what is due to the peculiar genius of a people, and what to 
universal characteristics. Thus the development of the Hebrews 
throws but little light on that of the Greeks, and that of the 
American races has undoubtedly as little in common with that 
of European stocks as have the first mentioned races. The 
force of this argument is not denied, but the value of accurate 
data concerning the life activities of each is not thereby les- 
sened. It must be remembered that no ultimate value is claimed 
for the synthesis suggested by the authors who furnish the data. 
The urgency of present needs is sufficient to make the attempt 
at placing available data in better working form of some value, 
while something more fundamental is being worked out. 

While the purpose in making the chart was that above men- 
tioned, the mere arrangement of the facts of anthropological 
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development has suggested a new interpretation of the culture- 
epoch theory, the correspondence between the stages in the 
development of the individual and the three great stages in the 
development of the race being tco significant to escape atten- 
tion. The fundamental interests in both the individual and the 
race grow out of the food process; hence the fundamental 
activities are determined by these fundamental needs. The 
intellectual and moral life assumes organized form on the basis 
of the activities in question, both in the individual and in the 
race. A comparison between the individual and the race from 
the intellectual side only, a passing from sense perception to 
reason, lacks foundation without a consideration .of the social 
and industrial life of which it is the outgrowth. The parallel- 
ism frequently traced on the moral side, from blind impulse to 
moral freedom, is likewise of little value when taken out of its 
setting in the whole life process. It is because the culture- 
epoch theory in its current form is confined to the historic peo- 
ples only, neglecting the ages of accomplishment that lay back 
of these, and in whose light the historic peoples must be inter- 
preted, and because the whole industrial and, to a great extent, 
the social development is ignored, that the theory is inadequate 
to the purposes it should serve. By the adoption of the theory 
from the anthropological standpoint both objections would be 
met. The working out of the theory on the anthropological 
basis will be given in a future paper. 

The services that anthropology can render the educational 
cause are thus many and varied. Education can no longer be 
isolated ; it is identifying itself more and more closely with the 
general movements of the time. In this movement anthropology 
is destined to play an increasingly important part. If the pecu- 
liar character of the present educational need will in any degree 
stimulate anthropological research ; if it can give it a new direc- 
tion and focus; if it can create a wider interest in it on the part 
of the general public, it can in part repay the services it hopes to 


receive at the hands of that science. 
Nina C. VANDEWALKER. 
MILWAUKEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
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CHART OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


PERIOD OF SAVAGERY PERIOD O} 
ACTIVITIES 
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TuHouGu in his contribution to the March number of the JouRNAL 

or SocioLocy Mr. William M. Steuart sedulously avoids direct reference 
to the writer and his contributions to this Journal, his misquotations, 
as well as his quotations, betray his evident purpose to discredit the 
writer and his criticisms of official statistics and Colonel Wright’s use 
of the same. Notwithstanding this evident purpose, this eminent cen- 
sus official, so far as his statements are true, strongly confirms these 
criticisms, while by his misstatements he incidentally illustrates the 
unreliability of the officials responsible for the statistics criticised. 
' In his first contribution to this Journal (January, 1897) the writer 
criticised an article by Mr. Steuart published in the January, 1896, 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, presenting the same as a fair 
specimen of the contributions of the United States government to 
social science. In this article, intended for the information of a class 
having little knowledge of statistics, Mr. Steuart not only compares 
incomparable estimates of value, but states: ‘The total value of the 
products of productive industry, which include manufactures and 
farm, fishery, and mineral products, for the same year (1890) amounted 
to $12,148,380,626.” This statement the writer contrasted with statis- 
tics presented by an able and seemingly conscientious census official, 
Mr. George K. Holmes, published in the November, 1895, Labor Bul- 
letin, in which, the value of material consumed being deducted, the total 
value of the products of productive industry was given as $7,302,854,- 
gor. Regarding these widely differing statements the writer remarked : 
“The value of the products of industry, as stated by Mr. Steuart, is thus 
66 per cent. greater than the value as stated by Mr. Holmes. As both 
statements are ‘official’ and have the indorsement of the highest sta- 
tistical authority, Colonel Wright, we must accept both statements as 
undoubtedly correct, and as equally illustrating the value of the con- 
tributions of the United States government to social science.” 

Mr. Steuart seeks to evade the force of this criticism by presenting 
a fallacious and totally different statement, attributed by implica- 
tion to the writer. Mr. Steuart says (p. 630): “‘The census office has 
published the total annual value of the products of establishments 
engaged in the manufacturing and mechanical industries as $9,372,- 
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437,283. It is asserted that this is wrong, and that it should be 
reduced by $5,162,044,076, the cost of materials, and the difference 
$4,210,393,207 given as the true value of products. This latter sum 
comes nearer representing the enhanced value of the raw materials, or 
the value added by the expenditure of capital, labor, and other manu- 
facturing processes. It is the amount added to the wealth of the 
country by manufacturing processes, but it is not the true value of the 
products of the manufacturing establishments of the country. One 
writer criticising these totals even went so far as to say that the two 
values had been published in official reports as the value of the prod- 
ucts of industry, yet one was 66 per cent. greater than the other, and 
that the public was expected to accept both as showing the same thing. 
The public will accept nothing of the kind, though the writer referred 
to may.” 

So far from asserting that $4,210,393,207,0r any other amount, 
represents the true value of manufactured products, the writer stated 
in a footnote (p. 526): “The census furnishes no data from which 
may be ascertained the value of manufactured products, which, besides 
the value added in manufacturing, would include the value of products 
of the mine, field, forest, and fisheries, consumed in manufacturing 
industry.” It would seem that the value of manufactured products 
can be ascertained only by aggregating the values of finished products ; 
yet Mr. Steuart would include also the value of manufactured products 
consumed in the manufacture of other products, though these values, 
having been destroyed, have no existence save in the minds of eminent 
census officials. To these Mr. Steuart also adds the value of mineral, 
farm, and fisheries products, which have likewise been consumed, and 
thus would discover the value of the products of productive industry. 

It may be noticed that Mr. Steuart does not deny the authenticity 
of the writer’s quotation of Colonel! Wright’s letter to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Census, in which that gentleman declares the 
incomparability of census wage statistics, which, in his Atlantic Monthly 
article, he compares as demonstrating the greatly improved condition 
of wage-earners. Mr. Steuart, nevertheless, labors to prove the com- 
parability of these statistics. For this purpose he quotes remarks of 
the census of which, as chief of division, he is himself the author, as 
follows: ‘‘ The tendency of the questions used in 1880 was to obtain a 
number in excess of the average number of employés, while it is 
believed the questions used in t890 obtained the average number. 
The questions in 1890 also tended to increase the amount of wages as 
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compared with 1880, and secured a more complete return of the 
officers, firm members, and clerks and their salaries.” For some 
reason about which we will venture no surmise, Mr. Steuart ends the 
citation in the middle. He does not quote the rest of his own 
sentence, which establishes the writer’s contention and disproves his 
own, Viz.: “than was reported at previous censuses; therefore the 
average annual wages per employé, as obtained from the reports of 
the two censuses, are not comparable, nor should the amounts be used 
to ascertain the percentage of increase” (see Compendium, Eleventh 
Census, Pt III, p. 668). 

Mr. Steuart says also: “It is asserted that the presentation of $484.49 
as the average per capita wages for all classes of employés, or $444.83 
as the average for the employés exclusive of officers, firm members, and 
clerks, in comparison with $346.91 for all classes in 1880, is erroneous ; 
also that the division of the total wages by the average number 
employed is not the correct method of obtaining the average wages.” 
This seems another palpable misrepresentation and evasion. What the 
writer contended, as will be seen by reference to his article, was that 
average annual earnings (not rates of wages) could be obtained only by 
dividing the total wages by the total number of employés. This Mr. 
Steuart admits farther along in his article, saying: ‘ But it must be 
remembered that the wages reported were paid to have certain posi- 
tions of employment filled, and the number of those positions is 
probably the true divisor for the total wages; the average comes 
nearer this number than the totalor greatest number. But as carefully 
explained by the census reports, the average given for wages is not the 
true average yearly earnings per workman”’ (p. 628). 

How carefully this is explained in the census reports may be seen 
by reference to the same, or to p. 527 of the writer’s first article, in 
which the remarks of the census are more fully quoted than space will 
here permit. In the census are given tables purporting to show “aver- 
age annual earnings,” which Mr. Steuart admits the figures given do not 
represent. Mr. Steuart also acknowledges that the only true way to find 
average annual earnings is to ascertain the total wages and the total num- 
ber of workers and divide the one by the other. This has been precisely 
the writer’s contention in his criticism of Colonel Wright’s contribution 
to the Atlantic Monthly. In that article, after quoting the fallacious sta- 
tistics of the Aldrich report, Colonel Wright says: “It is often con- 
tended that the increase in rates of wages does not indicate the true 
social condition of the wage-earner; that rates of wages belong to 
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economics, and that earnings themselves are the surest indication of 
social progress. This is quite true... .. But fortunately we are not 
obliged to depend upon the increase of rates of wages to show that 
the ordinary man is better off than at any former time in our history, 
because our censuses report aggregate earnings and also the number 
of persons among whom the earnings are divided.” After quoting 
census wage statistics for 1850 and the decades following, Colonel} 
Wright says: “Here is a steady, positive increase in the average 
annual earnings of the employés in our great industrial pursuits.” 
Yet, according to Mr. Steuart, this is not true, the figures quoted rep- 
resenting practically rates of wages, that which would be earned by 
an employé who had full employment. If there was little lost time, 
there would be but little difference. That there was but 5.01 percent. 
of lost time during the census year, Colonel Wright attempts to dem- 
onstrate in the Forum (February, 1898). The absurdity of Colonel 
Wright’s conclusions was shown by the writer in the Journal of Political 
Economy (March, 1898), and need not be considered here, except as 
these conclusions illustrate the utter worthlessness of the statistics on 
which they are based. While the writer has maintained that the figures 
quoted by Colonel Wright do not represent average annual earnings, 
he has not, as intimated by Mr. Steuart, maintained that they were too 
high as representing rates of wages, though that is probably the fact; 
nor is it true, as Mr. Steuart declares, that the criticism of the totals of 
the Eleventh Census has invariably been that they are too large. The 
writer has made no suchcriticism. He has, however, maintained that 
the more complete returns of the last census are not comparable with 
those of 1880, and still less with those of the earlier censuses. The 
incompleteness of the earlier censuses was recognized by General 
Francis A. Walker, superintendent of both the Ninth and Tenth Cen- 
suses, who, possessing a comprehension of the proper use of statistics 
which seems lacking in officials of the last census, was careful to cau- 
tion the public against comparisons of incomparable statistics. While 
the earlier bulletins of the last census were grossly misleading, the final 
reports, published after the retirement of Mr. Porter, contain explana- 
tions and cautions that might, in a measure, have prevented the pre- 
vailing misunderstanding as to the facts, were it not that prominent 
census officials, in contributions to the magazines, persistently misrep- 
resent them. Mr. Steuart admits that it is possible that the method 
adopted in 1890 did result in a fuller report of certain industries, 
especially the hand trades, but he seems not quite certain of this, nor 
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in fact of anything else save that a less complete return of the rural 
districts in 1880, and the omission of certain large establishments in 
1890, in which it is notorious that the lowest wages are paid, offset the 
fuller enumeration of the higher-paid hand trades, and in no wise 
affected the comparability of the wage statistics." 

Colonel Wright seems to have been possessed with the same idea 
that out of this comedy of errors the truth might be evolved ; for ina 
letter to the writer dated May 3, 1894, he says: “The canvass of the 
principal cities was undoubtedly more thorough than at 1880, but, on 
the other hand, it is believed the canvass of the rural districts was 
more complete at 1880 than at 1890. It, therefore, cannot be said that 
the entire canvass of 1890 was more complete than at 1880. The 
change in the form of inquiry, considered by itself, cannot be consid- 
ered as abnormally increasing the product. The product reported for 
1890 is comparable with an exactly similar amount for 1880.” 
Regarding this idea of balancing one error with another, General 
Walker remarks on p. xxiii of the MVinth Census: “Every error 
that occurs in the census of a country, or in any statistical result what- 
ever, is to be regretted as an independent evil, hardly less when it 
balances another error than when it exaggerates the amount of error 
already existing. ‘Two wrongs no more make a right in mathematics 
than in morals, and a falsehood in figures is none the more to be 
tolerated or excused because it may serve to conceal another false- 
hood.” 

It seems never to have occurred to our astute census Officials that if 
the enumeration of the rural districts in 1890 was so deficient as to 
offset the more complete enumeration of the cities and make the total 


* As to the comparability of the data, Mr. Steuart remarks in the Census (Compen- 
dium, Pt. II, p. 704): “‘ No previous census of the United States obtained so complete 
reports regarding such trades as masonry, carpentering, blacksmithing, cooperage, 
painting, plumbing, and similar trades using machinery to a limited extent. 

“ Previous census inquiries omitted the following industries: Bottling; cars and 
general shop construction and repairs by steam railroad companies ; china decorating ; 
clothing, women’s dress-making; coffins and burial cases, trimming and finishing ; 
cotton, cleaning and rehandling; cotton ginning; cotton waste; drug grinding; 
druggists’ preparations, not including prescriptions; gas, illuminating and heating ; 
hay and straw, baling; millinery, custom work; petroleum refining (petroleum 
refining formed part >f a separate report at the census of 1880, and the statistics 
were not included in the report on manufactures). Zhe inclusion of these industries 
in the Eleventh Census, together with the changes referred to, renders it impracticable 
to use the data for 1880 as a basis for comparison without carefully taking these facts 


into consideration.” 
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product comparable, this fact alone would destroy the comparability 
of the wage statistics. In the one census we thus have a larger pro- 
portion of the lower-paid operatives who work in the country where 
the cost of living, and as a consequence wages, are less, and in the 
other census a diminished proportion of this class of workers and a 
largely increased proportion of the higher-paid wage-earners of our 
cities. As previously shown, there was from 1880 to 1890 an increase 
of 267 per cent. in the number of those reported in the manufacturing 
statistics as engaged in five of the building trades. 

The manufacturing schedule of 1890 called specifically for a 
report of the salaries of clerks and of officers of corporations, and the 
estimated value of the services of the employer, and only for the aver- 
age number of employés, while the schedule of 1880 called for the 
greatest as well as the average number of employés and for the 
amount paid as wages. As tothe result of this change in methods 
we have presented the statement of a former census official quoted and 
not disputed by Colonel Wright. 

Considering Mr. Steuart’s tergiversations, we can do no otherwise 
than accept this statement, which Mr. Steuart does not directly dispute, 
not only because Mr. Waite appears the more credible witness, but 
because we find him corroborated in part by so respectable an author- 
ity as General Walker, who, on p. 381, “ Volume of Industry and 
Wealth,” inth Census, remarks : 

“In reference to certain of the common trades, it needs to be 
stated, in explanation, that the apparently inadequate amount of wages 
reported is due te the fact that a very large body of labor is included 
which is not represented in the wage column. Thus the statistics of 
carpentering show that for a total production of $132,901,432 (the 
value of materials being $65,943,115) the amount of wages paid was 
only $29,169,588. The consideration above noted is sufficient to 
account for the seeming deficiency, inasmuch as the labor of proprie- 
tors of establishments in this line (certainly not less than 17,142, and 
probably rising to 20,000) was compensated, not out of the wages 
paid, but out of the profits of the business. In some branches of 
industry the number of ‘hired hands’ is even less than the number of 
artisans working in their own shops, and hence receiving no wages, 
but living off the profits of manufacture.” 

Mr. Waite’s statement seems also corroborated by Mr. Steuart, who 
says: ‘“ An examination of the original report of 1880 reveals the fact 
that, to some extent at least, officers, firm members, and clerks, as well 
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as other employés, were reported indiscriminately and one lump sum 
given as wages forall.” While this does not show that even in these 
exceptional cases the value of the services of employers and salaries 
of officers and clerks were included in the lump sum reported as 
wages, it is an admission that in the more numerous instances only 
wages proper were included. Yet we find accompanying census 
tables, and referring to the wages of officers, firm members, and clerks, 
the footnote, ‘“ Not reported separately in 1880.” The inference from 
this has been that, though not reported separately, they were included 
in the aggregate. This we see by Mr. Steuart’s own admission is not 
true to any considerable extent. For this misleading footnote Mr. 
Steuart, as the author of the text accompanying these tables, appears 
to be responsible. 

It would seem that even an eminent census official should under- 
stand that average wages obtained by dividing the earnings of opera- 
tives proper by the number of operatives plus employers and clerks 
would give an average below the true average, and not comparable 
either with the average for all classes or for operatives proper, as 
obtained at the last census. 

While championing the Eleventh Census, Mr. Steuart unwittingly 
testifies to the worthlessness of the original data. As to this he is 
corroborated by Colonel Wright. The manufacturing enumeration of 
the principal cities was at the last census taken from the enumerators 
of population and intrusted to special agents, while this enumeration 
for the rural districts was, as formerly, made by the enumerators of 
population. The better facilities enjoyed by the special agents, who 
had no other duties to engage their attention, account for the more 
thorough enumeration of the cities, but as the enumeration of the rural 
districts in 1890 was made by the same class of officers and in a manner 
similar to that of 1880, there seems no way to account for the less 
thorough enumeration of the rural districts at the last census, unless 
we conclude that these officials were less competent and efficient than 
the same class of officials at the census of 1880. 

This is undoubtedly the case, and may be accounted for by the fact 
that in 1890 the census office was made part of the political machine, 
and that appointments were made as rewards for political services. As 
is invariably the case with the spoils system, this resulted in the 
appointment of the most unfit class of officials that could possibly be 
selected. 

Regarding this system and its results, General Walker remarked : 
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“‘ As assistant marshals are appointed under the American system, nice 
discriminations in respect to industrial relations can hardly be main- 
tained in a sufficient proportion of cases to give value to the aggregate 
results.”” General Walker, being eminent as an economist, and not asa 
politician, may be supposed to have used his utmost endeavor to dis- 
courage the appointment of officials for political reasons. That he was, 
in a measure at least, successful is shown by the fact, testified to by Mr. 
Steuart and by Colonel Wright, that the enumeration of the rural districts 
was more thorough in 1880 than in 1890. As showing the manner in 
which appointments of enumerators were made at the last census it 
may be proper to relate incidents that fell under the writer’s observa- 
tion. 

In that ward of Chicago in which he ‘resided a Mr. W. kept a res- 
taurant, at which the writer was in the habit of taking his meals. This 
restaurant keeper, it seems, had been of service to the alderman of this 
ward by activity at the primaries. As related to the writer by Mr. W., 
this alderman came to the latter and asked him if he would not like a 
job where he could make some money, and, on his assenting, obtained 
for him an appointment as assistant marshal or enumerator. On obtain- 
ing his commission and schedules, Mr. W. came to the writer to ask 
information as to his duties, and finally became convinced that he 
would be unable to do the work. Finding that he could not himself 
employ someone to do the work for him, he went to the alderman, who 
at his request had the appointment given to a person keeping a barber 
shop adjoining his restaurant, who, while undoubtedly more compe- 
tent than the restaurant keeper, had no especial fitness for the work. 
In neither case does there seem to have been, by the appointing power, 
any questions asked as to the fitness of the appointees. 

The enumerator in the district in which the writer resided was a 
superannuated clergyman who had been active as a stump speaker for 
the party in power. Calling at the writer’s place of residence, he was 
unable to obtain the proper information because the person with whom 
he roomed was unable to furnish it. Meeting the enumerator on the 
street, the writer volunteered to furnish the information, and was met 
by the reply: “Oh! I’ve got past that.” 

The writer knows from experience on the Chicago school census 
that in a large proportion of cases a number of calls at the same place 
are necessary to obtain such information as was called for by the cen- 
sus schedule. Paid by the number of names returned, and inade- 
quately for a thorough and correct canvass, it is not to be supposed 
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that a lot of political heelers who considered their jobs rewards for 
other services would in many instances do otherwise than fill out 
their schedules with very little regard to facts. The writer cannot, of 
course, say that these instances are fair illustrations of the manner in 
which appointments were made and the work done at the last census, 
but an examination of the returns made by this class of officials, and a 
comparison with the work of special agents, indicate that these cases 
are not exceptional. Taking, for example, the returns of occupation 
from which Colonel Wright has sought to demonstrate that there was 
during the census year practically no unemployment, we find them 
simply absurd. For instance, of 12,369 paper hangers we find it 
reported that but 3,452 were unemployed for a month or more at their 
principal occupation. Nearly everyone knows that paper hanging is 
done almost exclusively at house-cleaning time, and it is impossible 
that this class of workmen could have averaged more than six months’ 
employment.’ 

It may be said for the enumerators that as the schedules called for 
information which it would be utterly impossible for them to obtain with 

* The following is a statement of the percentage of the total sales for the last year 
in each month furnished by the business manager of the wall paper firm of Alfred 


Peats & Co., 143 and 145 Wabash avenue. This firm is undoubtedly the most exten- 
sive retail dealer in this line of goods in the West, and claims to have larger sales than 


any other retail firm in the United States. As wall paper is retailed for immediate 
use, these figures may be taken as a fair indication of the proportion of work done by 
paper hangers in each month of the year: 


Per cent. 
January, - : - - - - - - 2.80 
February, - - - - - - - - 4-94 
March, - - - - - - - 14.76 
May, - - - - - - 20.55 
June, - - - - - - 9.67 
August, - - - - 3.61 
September, - - - - - - 3.86 
October, - - - - - 5.39 
November, - . : - 4.05 
December, - : - : 2.27 
Taking April and May as months in which paper hangers were fully employed, it 
appears that for one-half the year five-sixths of the workers were unemployed at their 
principal occupation. The census statistics of unemployment for this class are as 


follows : 
Total number Total number 1 to 4 to 6 7 to 12 
employés unemployed months months months 


12,369 31452 1,550 1,525 377 
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any degree of accuracy, they were in a measure excusable for filling out 
their schedules as they might think the case to have been. If, as the 
returns show, the workers were at work, there would be but few 
instances in which they would be found at their place of residence, and 
even where they were found, cases where the information could be 
given offhand must have been exceedingly rare. Yet from these nec- 
essarily unreliable returns we find the most eminent of our statisticians 
endeavoring to demonstrate that which common observation shows is 
not true. 

Comparing the returns made by the enumerators as to the numbers 
engaged in manufacturing industry with the returns made by special 
agents, we find that the former are, in many instances, grossly inade- 
quate, especially as relates to females and children; and, comparing 
both classes of returns with the reports of factory inspectors, we find 
that the reports of special agents also fall far short of showing the fact. 

In a former paper attention was called to the fact that, among other 
omissions, the manufacturing tables report no females and but three 
children employed in the cigar and tobacco industry in Jersey City, 
while the state factory inspector reported 2,500 females and 260 chil- 
dren in the single establishment of Lorillard & Co. In the occupa- 
tion tables we find 723 females reported in this industry and city. 
Mr. Steuart asserts that some of the largest sugar refineries, paper 
mills, cigar factories, and establishments engaged in other industries 
absoiutely refused or willfully neglected to furnish the information 
required for the census, and expresses the opinion that they undoubt- 
edly offset the inclusion of the minor industries referred to and tended 
to counterbalance the results of the more thorough canvass." That is, 
the omission of the poorly paid workers in tobacco factories tends to 
offset the largely increased enumeration of the higher-paid wage-earn- 
ers in the building trades and makes the wage statistics comparable. 
Mr. Steuart’s statement of the refusal of the manufacturers to furnish 
the information required by the census confirms the truth of the asser- 
tion of Edward Atkinson, quoted in the writer’s second article (July, 
1897), regarding the census of 1880: “ If the questions had been put 
in such a way that the profits of the different arts investigated would 
have been disclosed, manufacturers would have returned no answer 


‘Regarding the omissions referred to, Mr. Steuart remarks ir the Census (Com- 
pendium, Pt. II, p. 704): “The establishments thus neglecting to comply with the 
requirements of the law are, with but few exceptions, unimportant, and their omission 
from the tables can have but slight effect upon the totals.” 
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whatever, or would not have given correct and complete answers:” 
The attempt being made at the Eleventh Census to obtain this infor- 
mation, a number of establishments, it appears, refused to make return. 
What assurance have we that the remainder have given correct answers ? 
In many industries the manufacturers have asked protection from for- 
eign competition, on the ground of the high wages ‘paid their labor. 
What reason have we to suppose, if this be the case, that they would 
make return showing that they were paying low wages ? 

Mr. Steuart does not state that the Lorillard establishment was one 
of those refusing to make return. This is a matter of interest, because 
from such a statement we might judge whether or not this establish- 
ment was omitted from the census because of the large number of 
females and children employed and the small wages paid, as indicated 
by the small wage loss from the strike of June 14 to 27,1887, reported 
by Colonel Wright in his report on strikes and lockouts. That there 
is ground for this ungracious suspicion is shown by the returns of 
other localities. In Chicago, for instance, we find in the same indus- 
try the returns, as made by enumerators of population, special agents, 
and the state factory inspector, to be as follows : 


Males Females Children 
Census tables of occupation, - - 2,434 456 _ 
Census tables of manufacturers, - 2,176" 781? 58 
State factory inspector's report, 1894, 2,613" 1,136' 568 


As state factory inspection in Illinois was organized in 1893, we 
give the figures for the first year in which there was a fairly complete 
report. As, according to the returns of factory inspectors of other 
states, there was after the panic of 1893 a large falling off in the num- 
ber of employés in this industry, particularly of children, it is almost 
certain that the number of children employed in 1890 was greater 
than in 1894. We are unable to give the number of children returned 
by the enumerators of population, because the lowest age classification 
as published for the cities is from ten to twenty-four. By this method 
embarrassing comparisons are avoided. ‘This method of tabulation, 
the change in age classification, particularly the change in the ques- 
tion from age last birthday to age nearest birthday, all tend to con- 
firm the suspicion of a purpose on the part of eminent census officials 
to mislead the public. 

Of this change in the question from age last birthday to age near- 
est birthday, which has the effect of excluding a very large proportion 


* Over sixteen. ? Over fifteen. 
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of those who would otherwise have been included in the number of 
child workers, no note is made in the remarks of the census. 

The writer having called attention to this change, and that Colone| 
Wright, in his report on the employment of women and children, to 
discredit the investigation of his own department, quoted the tables 
of occupation in utter disregard of this important change, Mr, 
Steuart, in his reply, endeavors to mislead the public by quoting from 
the writer’s criticism of Colonel Wright’s Record article, and declaring : 
“ Colonel Wright had reference entirely to statistics as reported by 
manufacturing establishments, and in them the question as to ‘age 
nearest birthday’ or at ‘last birthday’ did not appear at either census.” 
As to his Record article this is true, and the writer is perhaps in error 
in supposing that this change affected the manufacturing statistics; 
that, in ascertaining the number of workers below fifteen and sixteen 
years of age, the enumerators who returned a large proportion of 
manufacturing establishments took any notice of the words which 
they found on their instructions, repeated from the population sched- 
ule in bold-face type, “‘ age nearest birthday.” Not being an eminent 
census Official, the writer makes no claim to infallibility, and should 
feel obliged to Mr. Steuart for pointing out this error, had he not in 
doing so endeavored to lead the public to infer that he was also in 
error in his more important criticism of Colonel Wright’s quotation of 
the returns of occupation, in which Mr. Steuart does not deny that the 
change from age last birthday to age nearest birthday was made. 
A comparison of manufacturing and occupation statistics necessarily 
fails to fully indicate their unreliability, because the deficiencies in one 
class of returns must to a large extent offset and conceal those of the 
other. The deficiency of both of these classes of census statistics is 
shown where comparison is possible with factory inspectors’ reports. 
These latter are admittedly incomplete, save as to establishments 
employing a considerable number of females or children. The follow- 
ing comparisons of statistics of the tables of cccupation returned by the 
enumerators of population and those of the manufacturing reports are 
given as illustrations of the unreliability of one or both classes of statistics. 

Taking the state of Nebraska, in which a large proportion of the 
manufacturing returns must have been made by the same officials who 
made the returns of occupation and of unemployment, we find the occu- 
pation returns of the number of persons ten years of age and over 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industry, and the manu- 
facturing returns, to be as follows: 
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Aggregate Males Females Children: 

Occupation tables, - - §5,792 47,905 7,887 279 

Manufacturing tables, - 23,876 21,447 1,715 714 
The manufacturing statistics representing the average number of 
employés and the occupation statistics the total number, if we accept 
them as at all accurate, we must conclude that employés of manufactur- 
ing establishments in this state were unemployed considerably more 
than one-half the time. Yet the statistics of unemployment show an 
almost insignificant amount of lost time, being for the manufacturing 


and mechanical industries as follows: 
1 to 3 months 4 to 6months 7 to 12 months 


Males, - - - 5.371 4,820 1,099 
Females, - - 355 264 I4I 


If we adopt the method of Colonel Wright in the Forum and take 
the mean of each period as representing the average, this unemploy- 
ment would be an equivalent of not more than 3,600 males and less 
than 270 females unemployed for twelve months. 

For the state of Kansas the returns are as follows: 

Aggregate Males Females Children 
Occupation tables, - 54,674 46,103 8,571 138 
Manufacturing tables, - 32,843 29,157 2,805 881 

The report of unemployment for this state shows also an insignifi- 
cant amount of lost time, being as follows : 

1 to 3 months 4 to 6 months 7 to 12 months 
Males, - 4,874 5,893 1,816 
Females - - 366 494 207 


In New York state, where the returns of manufactures are principally 
those of special agents, we have a reverse of this showing, except as 
to children, the manufacturing statistics indicating a larger number of 
employés than the tables of occupation. The returns for New York 


state are as follows: 
Aggregate Males Females Children 


Occupation tables, : 828,216 634,430 193,786 13,739 
Manufacturing tables, 850,084 633,389 204,432 12,263 
It should be remembered that children in the occupation tables 
include those from ten to fourteen years of age, while the figures of 
the manufacturing tables represent the number of children, boys under 
"Children in the occupation tables include those from ten to fourteen years of age 
nearest birthday; in the manufacturing tables males to sixteen and females to fifteen 


years of age. 
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sixteen, girls under fourteen. Thus one table reports a greater number 
of children under fourteen than the other under fifteen and sixteen. 

The statistics of unemployment are as follows : 

1 to 3 months 4to6 months 7 to 12 months 
Males, - - - 65,677 47,454 12,664 
Females, - - 18,827 9,891 3,546 

The number engaged in manufactures as returned by enumerators 
of population is not published for cities, but we find for each city a 
table of selected industries, with a footnote stating that the aggregate 
given includes the number in all industries, whether specified or not. 

Taking the city of Troy, N. Y., we find thus reported 8,451 females 
engaged in all industries, including 1,654 servants, besides not a few 
teachers, saleswomen, boarding-house keepers, etc. In the manufac- 
turing tables we find reported for this city 13,953 females above the 
age of fifteen engaged in manufacturing industry alone. Though the 
manufacturing returns for New York are evidently more complete than 
those for Nebraska, a comparison with the New York factory inspec- 
tor’s report shows them deficient as to the number of females and 
children, especially the latter. According to the census there were 
but 2,063 children employed in the 25,403 establishments in the city 
of New York for which return was made. 

According to the factory inspector’s report, which gives the name of 
each establishment and the average number of employés therein, there 
were in the 2,147 establishments visited in the second district, which 
includes only that part of New York city south of Twenty-third street, 
1,108 boys and 1,951 girls under sixteen years of age. For this year 
(1890) the inspection was declared by the chief inspector incomplete 
because of an insufficient number of deputies. In 1891 there was a 
fuller, but still very incomplete inspection, but 3,891 establishments in 
the second district being visited. In these, however, the average number 
was reported as, boys, 1,735; girls, 2,353. Thus,in that part of the 
city there are reported, in but a small proportion of the manufacturing 
establishments included in the census, double the number of children 
found by census enumerators in the whole city. In the cigar and 
tobacco industry in this city, the tables of occupation report 9,910 
males and 4,975 females, while the manufacturing census shows 10,500 
males, 6,772 females, and 164 children in 1,295 establishments. The 
New York factory inspection in 1890 extended to but 128 establish- 
ments in this industry, in which were reported 5,143 males, 6,757 females, 
and 469 children. In two establishments as many children are reported 
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as are returned in the census for all establishments. As shown ina 
preceding article, Colonel Wright’s report on strikes and lockouts 
shows 13,500 females on a strike in this city and industry in 1886. 
These are but a few of the very many instances of glaring discrepan- 
cies between census and factory inspectors’ reports that might be 
added to those cited in the writer’s preceding article. Of these and 
other seeming defects in census statistics to which attention has been 
called Mr. Steuart takes no notice, but declares that they are the only 
data that can be relied on as showing the actual facts. This statement, 
being “ official,” and doubtless inspired by our most eminent statistical 
authority, may be accepted by those who accept authority as truth. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Steuart fails to indicate which class of 
statistics —the tables of occupation, or those of manufactures — shows 
“the actual facts.” H. L. Biss. 
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L’ Ouvrier Américain. Par E. Levasseur. Paris: L. Larose, 1898. 
2 vols. Pp. 634, 516. 


IT is a great advantage to have our institutions and social condi- 
tions, as well as our literature, studied and presented to us by the 
French mind. Professor Levasseur must be heard with respect and 
attention. He has prepared himself for this investigation by valuable 
previous studies, by a large collection of documents and authorities, 
and by travel in this country. In these two volumes he has brought 
together a vast amount of information on a subject of transcendent 
importance. 

The entire work is divided into three principal parts, which are 
designated: “The Workman at Work,” “The Workman at Home,” 
and “The Labor Questions.”” The method is to assemble significant 
data on each topic, and then to treat them critically, with a view to 
estimate the worth of various opinions, practical measures, and of 
legislation. 

In the first part, “The Workman at Work,” the author discusses, 
with ample fullness of details, the progress of American industry 
during the past fifty years, the productive force of machinery and 
labor, labor laws and the discipline of the factory, trade unions, wages 
of men, women, and children ; the sweating system, competition of 
immigrants, negroes, and prisoners ; strikes, boycotts, lockouts, black- 
lists, crises, and the causes which regulate nominal wages. In the 
second part, “The Workman at Home,” we have discussions of the 
budgets of households, food, clothing, housing, building and loan 
associations, saving, and real wages. In the third part, “Labor 
Questions,” there is a treatment of fortune-making and democracy in 
America, the protective system, public relief of the indigent, patronage 
and profit-sharing, workingmen’s associations and codéperation, con- 
ciliation and arbitration, and socialism. Finally, the author presents 
his own point of view, and ventures on a modest prophecy of the next 
twenty or thirty years. It will be convenient to use the author’s own 
summary of the argument which runs through the work. 
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American industry has had, during the past century, and especially 
during the last fifty years, an ample and magnificent development. 
Production has increased nearly fivefold during the last thirty years 
(1860-90). None of the great nations of the world have equaled the 
United States in this respect. This industry shows a marked tendency 
to concentration. Production increases, but the number of establish- 
ments diminishes. For example, the manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery numbered 2,076 in 1870 and produced a value of $52,000,- 
ooo; and in 1890 the number of factories had fallen to gro, but these 
produced $82,000,000. The small industry retires. The “trusts” are 
inevitable; they are the result of liberty, and they are also a menace to 
liberty. 

The American is an inventor; the number of patents issued after 
examination is a proof of it. The American is quick to use improved 
methods, and competition and high wages compel him to adopt the 
best appliances. When wages rise, managers are prompted to substi- 
tute machinery for hand work; and with larger production wages tend 
to rise. Managers cannot afford to tolerate indolent workmen at high 
wages; thus workmen become more alert and energetic. Will the 
machine drive out the workman? The workman is tempted to think 
machines. are his enemy, especially at the time of change. All 
economic evolution occasions loss of capital, displacement of men, 
individual cases of suffering, which social sympathy seeks to mitigate. 
It is unfair to judge the general tendency from short views. From 
the dawn of civilization improved tools have caused occasional pain, 
but, on the whole, steady improvement for the race. Census returns 
show an absolute and relative increase in the number of workmen, and 
consumption absorbs the products of industry. The working class, in 
compensation for passing crises, enjoys a triple advantage —a larger 
demand for labor, wages higher on account of increased productivity, 
and commodities at a lower price. All society participates in the last 
source of gain. 

Demand and supply react upon each other. Americans boast of 
the largest consumption to each inhabitant, and many of their econo- 
mists consider this intensity of consumption as the stimulant of their 
industry, and as the cause of their high wages. There is never too 
much wealth, although it may be improperly distributed. The Ameri- 
can business manager goes straight forward, seeing gain and desirous 
of securing it quickly. Therefore he uses machinery, and requires of 
his workmen all they can do. He has himself arisen from the working 
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class, and has not always the polish of education. He calculates 
closely. He is occupied with his own business and not with that of 
others, and thus becomes profoundly individualistic, often egoistic and 
harsh with his fellow-citizens. When work is done and wages paid, 
manager and workmen think they are no further bound to each 
other—a right judgment from a legal point of view. From the social 
point of view this individualism is seen to exclude schemes of patron- 
age. The American workman wishes to be independent, and recognizes 
no obligation of gratitude to his employer. He isin the shop ona 
bargain and not as achild. He goes where he thinks he can do best 
for himself. 

Immigration is offensive to the working class, because it intensifies 
competition for wages. But, since America owes its industrial advance 
to immigration, it cannot be entirely suppressed. The mold of char- 
acter is an Anglo-Saxon type. The English, Scotch, and Germans 
have furnished the most highly esteemed element, and the Scandina- 
vians only a little less. The Irish, spite of being less acceptable, are 
numerous enough to be politically strong; the Italians and the Slavs 
in a lower degree. The Canadians form a group suspected on account 
of their clannish ways, but are prized by employers because they will 
work for low wages. The French are too few to influence politics. 
The party of the workingmen has demanded and secured laws 
restrictive of immigration. The Chinese are entirely excluded. Con- 
tract labor, in spite of the employers, has been prohibited. Defectives 
are excluded on grounds of general welfare. 

Nominal wages have, perhaps, doubled in fifty years. It is impos- 
sible, on account of the variety of conditions, to state an average. 
Perhaps $1.75 to $2 represents nearly the average in the United States, 
about double that in France. The wages of women are almost half 
those of men. Children under sixteen receive less than women. 
There are fewer married women in factories than are seen in Europe, 
a sign of better conditions. The number of women employed in 
industry has relatively diminished ; that of children has decreased still 
more. 

In America, as in Europe, there are famine wages, that is, wages 
which do not afford the income of married laborers. These are found 
chiefly in the sweated industries of clothing, and, while difficult to 
improve, affect comparatively few workmen. Real wages have 
increased even more than nominal wages, because the prices of most 
commodities have fallen, while wages were rising. The American 
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workman dresses well, enjoys good food, and has many amusements. 
His standard of life is highest of all workmen. There are very great 
differences of income, but the workmen have had a good share of all 
gains, and the improvements in transportation, schools, lighting, 
streets, and other public wealth are shared by them. This progress 
is due to science, invention, management, and labor, and each has 
reaped a benefit. 

In order to meet the power of employers on better terms, the 
workmen have formed trade unions, and, in order to provide for emer- 
gencies, they have associated themselves in mutual-benefit societies. 
There are advantages and disadvantages in unions, but they cannot be 
repressed ; they must be recognized, and they should be made legally 
responsible for their use of power. The outlook for schemes of arbi- 
tration and conciliation is not altogether hopeful, but they are worthy 


of consideration. 

The “protective system” of tariffs is not regarded by the author as 
helpful to wage-earners. Charity and public relief are treated as pal- 
liatives, not as remedies. Patronage is not congenial to the American 
spirit. Profit-sharing has not been very successful. Coéperation has 
been carried forward chiefly in building and loan associations, while in 
societies for consumers or producers comparatively little progress has 


been made. 

Socialism is defined and condemned. The author believes that the 
teachings by which it is propagated in America are dangerous and 
should be met by argument. The rapid rise of great fortunes, and the 
isolation of industrial classes in two hostile camps, tend to endanger 
social order. The problem of state intervention is pressing and diffi- 
cult. Socialists urge extension of state functions as a stage in the way 
to final absorption of all business by government. The degree of 
intervention must be determined by convenience, not by general 
theory. Factory legislation is needed to protect the health of work- 
men, but it should not interfere with the liberty of capitalist managers. 
The hours of labor should not be fixed by law, but by free agreements, 
and trade unions may help to secure shorter hours. It is entirely 
legitimate to regulate the housing of the people by law. 

Professor Levasseur criticises Professor Ely for confusing morals 
with political economy. They are separate sciences, but do not con- 
flict. “It is an error, propagated in America as in Europe by reform- 
ers, that political economy is a science without compassion, because it 
studies economic facts and laws, and does not construct seductive 
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Utopias.”” The wage system is permanent, and the wisest friends of 
workingmen will seek to amend its operations, rather than invent some 
totally new method. 

We shall not advance suddenly from egoism to altruism, from 
antagonism to solidarity, from wages system to codperation, from capi- 
talism to collectivism, from misery to happiness. Progress is slow. 
The dreams of Fourier in 1803 were not realized, and the dreams of 
socialists will fail. Yet there will be important changes and improve- 
ments. The general direction of the near future is indicated by what 
we see before us: an enlargement of industry, an extension of mar- 
kets, a higher standard of living, urban congestion, a larger proportion 
of the population living upon wages and salaries, a wider field for the 
negroes in industries, a -estriction of immigration, probably further 
rise in wages, an improved type of workingmen, increased and dan- 
gerous interference with industry by government as workingmen gain 
political control, more power for trade unions. Trusts will compete 
with trusts and be regulated by law, and each decade will present new 
problems. 

It will be seen that the standpoint of the author is that of an econo- 
mist who inclines to liberalism and individualism, rather than to 
socialism. He is a friendly critic of American character and methods. 
He has taken great pains to secure correct and adequate data from the 
best sources. The style is clear and interesting, and the matter of 
supreme importance. On some of the most critical points the statis- 
tical material is too scant and doubtful for absolute conclusions, and 
men will continue to interpret the tables by “estimates” in order to 
attain to peace of mind or vantage ground for controversy. This large 
and serious effort to reach a satisfactory view of the actual condition 
and prospects of American workmen leads us to a new appeal to the 
government to secure and furnish more reliable information. ‘The 
book is an argument in favor of a permanent and richly equipped 
census bureau in the United States, and adequate labor bureaus in the 
various states. C. R. HENDERSON. 


France. By JouNn Epwarp Courtenay Bopiey. The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Two volumes. Pp. vi+346 and vi+504. $4. 
Tue author is in love with his subject, he has had remarkable 
facilities for knowing it, he writes with combined dignity and raciness, 
he interests the reader from the first word of the preface, and does not 
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allow interest to droop until he closes his second volume with the opin- 
ion of socialist doctrines in the French parliament : ‘One may indeed 
read them for instruction in manners, but it is vain to apply them to 
establish any doctrine.” 

The work has been so advertised that many will be disappointed 
by their first reference to the table of contents. It does not, and does 
not profess to, undertake for France all that Bryce has done for the 
United States. It may well be compared with that portion of Bryce 
which treats of the American constitution. The author’s own state- 
ment is: “The capital subject of these volumes is ‘Political France 
after a Century of Revolution.’” Anintroductory chapter of sixty-two 
pages presents social and industrial France in bird’s-eye view. This 
ground has been more fully, if not so philosophically, covered in the 
two series of essays of Miss Betham-Edwards: “ France of Today” 
(1892 and 1894). No book has done for English readers what Mr. 
Bodley has accomplished in the succeeding chapters. His main topics 
are: Book I, “The Revolution and Modern France ;” Book II, “The 
Constitution and the Chief of the State;’’ Book III, “The Parlia- 
mentary System ;” Book IV, “ Political Parties.” A. W. S. 


The Social Mind and Education. By GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT, 
Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of Chi- 
cago. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. ix +152. 
$1.25. 

Tus book is a clear and firm presentation of educational doctrine 
under the conception of the social mind. It shows how the individual 
“writ large”’ in social progress finds the aim and method of his devel- 
opment in that progress. “The thought of social philosophy which 
sees in the development of society the growth of a vast psychic organ- 
ism, to which individuals are intrinsically related, in which alone they 
find self-realization, is of the highest significance for the teacher, to 
whom it suggests both aim and method.” The whole exposition rises 
out of, and has its validity in, the intrinsic relation of the individual 
to the social whole. The book is, therefore, a contribution to educa- 
tional philosophy from the standpoint of social philosophy. 

There are three distinct points of value in the treatment: one of 
method and two of result. Teachers are not accustomed to approach 
educational problems from the sociological point of view; yet such 
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method of study is absolutely essential to a comprehensive grasp of 
educational problems. Whether a conception of the social mind, 
which the author develops in the first chapter, is adequate to a com- 
plete theory of education or not, no complete theory of education is 
possible without the application of such a conception. The value of 
the treatment to the reader does not depend on his full agreement with 
the author in viewing “social philosophy as a sctentia sctentiarum,” 
as presented in the second chapter, and that social philosophy is, 
therefore, a science of education, but in having explained and empha- 
sized a new category of educational thought. 

The only difficulty in trying to explain the education of the indi- 
vidual by the conception of the social mind is in the constant effort 
required to think of two things as one which are constantly spoken of 
as if they were two. The author guards this point with great care, 
illustrating again and again that there is no such thing as asocial mind 
apart from the individual mind. He shows that the social mind is 
only the individual mind in a condition which “ results from the inter- 
action of communicating minds.” All this effort to guard the loca- 
tion of the social mind in the individual mind raises the question as to 
whether the most advantageous starting point for educational philoso- 
phy is not the individual mind rather than the social mind. From this 
point the individual mind would be traced in its development into and 
through the social mind. Then social philosophy would appear as a 
phase of educational philosophy. Then pedagogy would be the 
scientia scientiarum. ‘This movement, rather than the other, is sup- 
ported by the fact that there is other mind than social mind, in and 
through which the individual develops. The social environment is 
not the individual’s only environment, and the question arises as to 
the complete adequacy of a principle of education which pertains only 
to one aspect of the pupil’s life. Be this as it may, the author shows 
clearly what he attempts to show, namely, the working value of a social 
conception as applied to education. 

The first fruit of the method is brought out in chaps. 3 and 
4, under the titles: “‘The Development of Social and Individual 
Thought” and “The Social Mind and Education.” In these we 
have a clear statement of the doctrine of the parallel development of 
the individual and the race. The author guards well against the dan- 
ger of making the parallel into definite stages and fixed products ; and 
thus disarms the criticisms invited by the “culture-epoch” theory as 
it is usually presented. 
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Since the pupil passes through the same stages of development as 
the race, the same phases and modes of life and thought, the method 
of the race’s development becomes a guide to the general development 
of the individual. The pupil must repeat the experience of the race ; 
but he must do this by “short cuts,” as clearly brought out. The 
author defines education to be a “purposeful social effort to effect 
‘short cuts’ in the mental development of the individual.”” The prob- 
lem of teaching, then, is to produce the race experience in the indi- 
vidual in the shortest possible amount of time. 

There is one point implied in this theory that should not be over- 
looked, namely, that the pupil cannot inherit race experience and cul- 
ture as one inherits property and the advantages of material civiliza- 
tion ; but he must attain to it through experience ; must earnit. The 
“short cut’’ must not cut short the legitimate experience in the process 
of attaining knowledge. The memory process of book learning is a 
desperate effort to make unearned appropriation of race experience. 
But in this the pupil does not repeat the experience of the race, for 
the race did not advance by that process. Hence, in this race devel- 
opment theory for the individual there is not only marked out the 
general stages of the process, but, what is of more vital consequence, 
the essential nature of the process. Let it then be said with emphasis 


that the pupil must repeat the experience of the race; and, being an 
individual, must make the shortest cut possible consistent with repeat- 
ing the essential elements of the race experience. Straight and narrow 


is the way. 

The book culminates in a strong and much needed emphasis of 
unity of thought in a curriculum of studies. This is done in the last 
two chapters of the book : “Integration of Studies” and “A Tenta- 
tive Curriculum.” The author seems to feel strongly the need of a 
reform in college courses, to the effect that there should be courses 
given which will unify and systematize the various subjects studied. 
This need is certainly imperative. The college student usually has no 
organizing principle for his life and thought. While this might be 
supplied, more or less, in the various lines of study, it can be effectively 
done only by a systematic effort and course of work. ‘The author pre- 
sents a “ tentative curriculum ” in order to suggest the method of car- 
rying out the general thought of unification. 

The book moves wholly in the thought of giving the individual to 
be educated his intrinsic unity with the race, and since the race expe- 
rience is integrated, organized experience, either unconscious or con- 
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scious, the student, to realize in himself the social mind, must integrate 
the experience of the race. Unity with the race through the unity of 
the race’s experience is the fundamental doctrine of the book. And 
this to the end of the self-realization of the individual. It is worth 
while to read the book if one should receive only the deepened impres- 
sion that the individual can realize himself only through social life ; 
and therefore the problem of education is to relate him intrinsically to 
that life. The whole educational scheme diverges from this point. 
ARNOLD TOMPKINS. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIs, 
Champaign, 


Cases on American Constitutional Law. Edited by Cart Evans 
Boyp, Pu.D. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 1898. Pp. 11+ 
678, 8vo. Cloth, $3. 


THE scope of this work is briefly and, as it seems to me, fairly 
expressed in the preface: “ In making this collection of cases, it was 
not my purpose to attempt to rival the notable collection o: Professor 
Thayer. I have had the more modest design of bringing together 
within the compass of a single volume a sufficient number of the lead- 
ing decisions of the supreme court of the United States on constitutional 
law to form the basis of a university course in that subject 
work of this kind is necessarily a compromise between the desirable 
and the attainable. The exigencies of space have compelled me to 
exclude numerous and instructive decisions which many persons may 
expect to find and which I would have been glad to print. For the 
further economy of space, arguments have been omitted and the notes 
are few.” 

Such a frank statement in the preface puts the reader at once on 
good terms with the editor and leads him to expect to find in the 
book just what it contains, namely, a selection of cases which have 
been notably influential in determining the course of the development 
of the constitutional law in the United States. 

The cases selected are arranged under the following heads: (1) 
“ Validity of Legislation,” (2) “ Taxation,” (3) “ Money,” (4) “Com- 
merce,” (5) “Police Power,” (6) “General (Implied) Powers,” (7) 
“Executive Powers,” (8) ‘“‘ War— Martial Law,” (9) “ 2x post facto 
Laws and Bills of Attainder,” (10) “Impairment of Contracts,” (11) 
“ Civil and Political Rights,” (12) “The Federal Government and the 
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States,”’ (13) “ International Relations — Indian Affairs,” (14) “ Juris- 
diction of the Federal Courts,” (15) “ Political Questions,” (16) 
“ Enforcement of Executive Power by Judical Process.”’ 

The book is equipped with table of contents, table of cases, and 
index. The helpful character of the notes appended to the cases, 
especially the longer ones, such as that which accompanies the Dred 
Scott case, leads one to wish that the author had added fifty pages or 
more to the book, filled with matter of this kind. 

A comparison of Mr. Boyd’s compilation with that of Professor 
Thayer shows that, while the latter has incorporated a great many of 
the decisions of the supreme courts of the states, the former, as he 
states in his preface, has limited his work to the decisions of the United 
States supreme court. The limited scope of Mr. Boyd’s work has 
also obliged him to select what he considers the most important case 
in establishing a constitutional principle, while Professor Thayer has 
often been able to include several of the more important. 

The bulk of the work under review is, of course, occupied with 
cases which time has demonstrated to be turning points in the develop- 
ment of our constitutional law, but later cases, such as the income tax 
cases and the Debs case, are also represented. 

With Mr. Boyd’s compilation as a text-book, Thayer’s cases as a 
reference book, and the decisions themselves as sources, the study of 
constitutional law ought to become popular in our colleges and 
universities. C. H. HAstTINGs. 


Les Bases Sociologiques du Droit et del Etat. Par MicHEL-ANGE 
Vaccaro, Membre de l'Institut International de Sociologie, 
Directeur de la Rivista Scientifica del Diritto. Ouvrage 
traduit sur !’édition italienne, par J. Gaure, Avocat, et com- 
plétement refondu. Bibliothéque Sociologique Internatio- 
nale, No. XI. Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére. Pp. lxi+48o. 


So FaR as form goes, Signor Vaccaro’s thesis belongs side by side 
with Tarde’s Jmittation, viz.: ‘“‘ The ultimate law to which all others are 
subordinate is adaptation.” The content of this thesis, as it appears 
in the present volume, is less positive and complete than Tarde’s con- 
ception of what is involved in imitation. The thesis rather serves 
Vaccaro as a principle of discovery and a norm of classification. In 
those characters it is serviceable, but it has no @ prior? value as a con- 
structive rule. I do not discover that the author attaches to it any 
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such value, and he thus keeps within the lines of inductive method 
instead of attempting to derive objective knowledge from metaphysical 
presumptions. It is not a “principle” to be used as the major premise 
of syllogisms. In other words, to say that the law of life is “adapta- 
tion” amounts to the assertion that the history of the world records 
progress toward corre/ation of the elements concerned. “Adaptation” 
is therefore in Vaccaro’s usage a formal concept, with ro means of 
valuing this term in the series to which it applies, except by comparison 
with the less complex correlations that have gone before. I cannot 
discover that the author has anything in mind in connection with this 
concept that is not more than covered by the Spencerian formula 
of evolution. Itis a term for the world’s habitual behavior. It does 
not tell us anything about what will be done the next time a variant 
enters. I confess, however, that it seems to me worth while to follow 
this author in rummaging among human experiences with his dark 
lantern, “adaptation.” After an introductory chapter of sixty pages, his 
chief divisions are these: I, Adaptation as the Law of Life; II, The 
Biological Function of Pleasure and Pain; III, Human Adaptation 
and its Particular Characteristics; IV, Struggle and Adaptation 
between Man and the Cosmic Forces ; V, External Struggle between 
Human Groups; Elimination; VI, Causes which Directly Mitigate 
the External Struggle; Beginnings of Adaptation; VII, Causes 
which Indirectly Mitigate the External Struggle ; Ulterior Adaptation 
between Human Groups; VIII, The Past and the Future of this 
Struggle and of Adaptation between Human Groups; IX, Internal 
Struggle and Adaptation in Simple Human Groups; X, Internal 
Struggle in Composite Groups ; Adaptation between Conquerors and 
Conquered ; XI, Internal Struggle in Composite Groups; Adapta- 
tion among Conquerors; XII, The Past and the Future of Struggle 
and Adaptation in Human Groups. A. W. S. 


Alien Immigrants in England. 
three maps and seven illustrations. Social England Series. 


By W. Cunnincuam, D.D. With 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. and The Macmillan Co., 1897. 


Pp. xxiii + 286. $1.25. 


“THe ‘Social England’ series rests upon the conviction that it is 
possible to make a successful attempt to give an account, not merely 
of politics and wars, but also of religion, commerce, art, literature, law, 
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science, agriculture, and all that follows from their inclusion, and that, 
without a clear knowledge of the last, we have no real explanation of 
any of the number.” 

“The series is wisely planned, and the present volume places an 
important section of knowledge about England within easy reach. 
The main divisions of the material are the following: 1, “The Norman 
Invasion,” the foreign element which it brought, their distribution and 
influence. II, “The Latter Middle Ages”: (a) Finance: Jews, Templars 
and Lombards, English factors and staples, English financiers; (4) 
Commerce: the Gascony merchants, hostmen, restrictions and griev- 
ances in connection with trade, the alien subsidies; (c) Industry: 
showing the influence of Flemish weavers, Italian artisans, and of 
aliens in general; (@) corresponding period of Scottish history. III, 
“The Reformation Period and Religious Refugees.” IV, “ Intercourse 
with the Dutch.” V, “Latin Immigrations”: (2) the Huguenots; (4) 


the Palatines; (¢) the Emigrés. VI, “Conclusion: the Influence of 
A. W. S. 


Aliens in England.” 


Soctologie et Politique. Par Louis GumpLowicz, Professeur de 
sciences politiques a l'Université de Graz, Membre de 
l'Institut International de Sociologie. Avec préface de René 
Worms. Bibliotheque Sociologique Internationale, No. 
XII. Paris: V.Giard et E. Briére. Pp. 300. 

THE original from which this volume is translated was published in 
German in 1892 under the title Soctologie und Politik. ‘The very apol- 
ogetic introduction by M. Worms does not render a sufficient reason 
for republishing the book in a French version. A properly descriptive 
title would be “ Professor Gumplowicz’s opinions about politics, not 
hazarded upon their own merits, but tacked as riders upon an assumed 
science of sociology.” The argument of the book would furnish sug- 
gestions toward a method of solving the problem: “If A had ason 
and B a daughter, and the two were married, and the union produced 
children, would Gymnasium or Realschule better fit their talents ?” 

Neither sociology nor politics is yet a “science” in such a sense 
that it can furnish a definite foundation for the other. By yoking the 
names together in this fashion, Gumplowicz has encouraged incredulity 
about possible scientific treatment of either. It is true, as the editor 
claims, that this book, and we may add Der Rassenkampf as well, is 


“suggestive.” So is Jules Verne. It is more to the point that Pro- 
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fessor Gumplowicz is unfortunate in his excursions outside the field 
of Austrian jurisprudence and legal history. On that territory he is a 
master. In sociology—and possibly in politics—he is an amusing 
amateur. A. 


Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches. By 
Turcot. Economic Classics Series. Edited by PRoressor 
W. J. Asutey. The Macmillan Co. Pp. xxii+112. $0.75. 


Tuis series is wisely planned, and furnishes easily accessible means 
of studying important chapters in the history of economic theory 
from the sources. The execution of the plan on the part of both 
editor and publisher leaves nothing to be desired, unless we demand 
that the series be indefinitely extended. A. W. S. 


Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary of the English Language. 
James C, FERNALD, Editor; Francis A. Marcu, LL.D., Con- 
sulting Editor; Associate Editors: Joun W. PaLmer, M.D; 

Francis A. Marcu, Jr., Pu.D.; WittiaAm R. COCHRANE; 

EmMaA FIskKE Roserts, M.A.; FRANK H. VIZETELLY. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. Pp. 915, 8vo. $2. 

THE title page states the aim of the volume as follows: “ Designed 
to give the orthography, pronunciation, meaning, and etymology of 
a) over 60,000 words and phrases in the speech and literature of the 
; English-speaking peoples, with synonyms and antonyms, containing, 

also, an appendix of proper names, foreign phrases, faulty diction, 
disputed pronunciations, abbreviations, etc., etc., and 1,225 pictorial 

i illustrations.” 

* This is a busy man’s compend of the complete “Standard.” For 
all but the one scholar in ten thousand it contains enough. 


The Twentieth Century City. By Rev. Josian Strone, D.D. The 
Baker & Taylor Co. Pp.ix+ 186. Paper, $0.25; cloth, 
$0.50. 

Tus little book would be rated higher if Our Country and The 
New Era, by the same author, had not already made a stronger 
impression in the same cause which the present essays serve. Prac- 
tically no new facts are presented in this argument. The variations 
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and additions are with the aim of persuasion rather than of instruction. 
The whole plea is sane, and it deserves the attention of all who pro- 
pose to take the social situation seriously. 


A. W. S. 


Le Décalogue Agricole. Un esquisse d'un Programme d action catho- 
lique dans les campagnes. Par le P. HENRI WatTRIGANT, de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Abbeville: C. Paillart, 1896. Pp. 60. 
Fr. 0.50 

Tuis interesting syllabus of lectures is typical of the social activities 
of the French Catholic clergy. The subjects touched are religious 
instruction and worship, Sunday rest, problems of domestic, economic, 
and civic interest, morality, recreations, and social intercourse. The 
appendix furnishes a very full bibliography. The purpose of the 

pamphlet is to furnish topics for conferences rather than to offer a 

discussion of the problems named. It is highly instructive as showing 

what the rural clergy of France are thinking about in connection with 
the life of their parishes. C. R. HENDERSON. 


Die Armenpflege. Einfiihrung in die praktische Pflegethatigkeit. 
Von Dr. yur. E. MOnsTERBERG. Berlin: Verlag von Otto 
Liebmann, 1897. Pp. 213. 

In a series of semi-popular lectures the well-known author of Dre 
Armengesetzgebung has produced in excellent form a small handbook 
for practical workers. It is an admirable sketch of the field, with par- 
ticular reference to German conditions. The references to the litera- 
ture of the subject are carefully selected and would be a good guide 
for the purchase of a new library. The principal topics are public 
poor relief, private charity, the connection between public and private 
relief, the means of help, special branches of relief, and the principles 
of administration. The author shows familiarity with English and 
American methods, as well as with those of the continent. He was 
formerly head of the relief system of Hamburg, and is recognized as 
one of the first authorities in the world in this field. Readers of this 


Journal will recall his valuable articles on German poor relief. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Some Aspects of the Labor Problem.—The labor question is one of ethical 
principles and ideals, as weli as of economic facts. It must be considered in its 
relation to the organization, tendencies, and ideals of human society as a whole. (1) 
“ The daissez-faire spirit, which during a considerable part of this century has pre- 
vailed in economic discussion, and which has so strong an affinity for an essentially 
materialistic philosophy, is selfish and heartless.” (2) “The indolent, optimistic spirit 
is as foolish as the /atssez-faire spirit is heartless.” ‘The evolution of society is a 
process wrought out through the intelligent endeavors of men. Along with the 
present process of industrial organization, two ideas are becoming fixed convictions 
in the popular mind. “ One is the right of wage-earners to organize for the protection 
and advancement of their interests ; the other is the necessity that wage-earners shall 
organize for their own protection as long as competition between capital and labor 
remains the controlling principle in economic life.” The labor question is not (1) a 
question merely of more or less wages. (2) It is not a question merely of the more 
equal division of wealth. (3) It is not merely a question of the control of industry by 
the workingmen. (1) “There is a very deep feeling, which many employers share, 
that the relation between employer and employé ought not to be a mere cash relation.” 
The workman’s labor is not merely a commodity, it is at once his capital and his 
life. (2) “There is also among laboring men a feeling that labor is inequitably 
divided.” “A more equitable division of labor in producing material values would 
leave breathing space and leisure for the increased production of other and higher 
values.” (3) “There is a conviction also, which grows deeper and more widely 
extended every day, that a vast amount of unpaid labor is exacted from the working 
class.” This evil is traceable partly to the present economic organization in con- 
nection with the instinct of human selfishness. “ The labor question is thus a question 
of a great social and industrial readjustment. Its solution is looked for in a social 
order that shall modify, by political as well as moral forces, the pitiless operation of 
so-called ‘ natural laws’ of trade ; that shall reduce selfish competition to the minimum ; 
that shall allow no man, or group of men, artificial and exceptional advantages in the 
race of life; that shall compel idlers to become beneficent producers of values, or lose 
means of wasteful and debauching self-indulgence; that shall make it possible for 
every man who will work, not only to work, but also to receive his full share of the 
product of his labor by a more equitable division both of labor itself and of the fruits 
of labor; and that shall make life richer and sweeter for all the people, so that the 
privileges of intelligence and culture shall not depend solely or chiefly on the 
individual possession of wealth.”—REv. PHILIP S. Moxom, Pudlications of the Christian 
Social Union, No. 47. 


Consumers’ Leagues.— While direct employers are often helpless, consumers 
have the power to secure just and humane conditions of labor, if they would only use 
it. The great difficulty for conscientious purchasers is that of learning what fair 
conditions are, and where they do and do not exist. To meet this difficulty consumers’ 
leagues have been established, first in England in 1890, in New York in 1891. 
“ Recognizing the fact that the majority of employers are virtually helpless to improve 
conditions as to hours and wages, unless sustained by public opinion, by law, and by 
the action of consumers, the Consumers’ League declares its object to be to ameli- 
orate the condition of the women and children employed in the retail mercantile 
houses of New York city, by patronizing, so far as practicable, only such houses as 
approach in their conditions to the ‘standard of a fair house,’ as adopted by the 
league, and by other methods.” The advisory board is required to prepare and 
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h a “white list” of retail mercantile houses which should be patronized by mem- 
The league has a definite standard of wages, hours, and conditions of a “ fair 
This standard has not been altered, but the number of names on the list 
The work has been taken up by 
many other cities in New York. In 1897 consumers’ leagues began work in Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, and Chicago, and in January, 1898, the Massachusetts League was 
established. Although consumers’ leagues are necessary, yet improvements in the 
conditions of wage-earners should, where possible, be secured by their own associated 
action, “ because such action develops the moral and intellectual nature of those who 
take part in it, and because advantages gained by self-effort are better appreciated 
and more lasting than those conferred in consequence of the exertions of others.” 
The Retail Clerks’ Protective Association attempts this, and should therefcre be 
encouraged.— Mrs. CHARLES RussELL LOWELL, Pubiications of the Christian Social 


Union, No. 46. 


The Real Causes of the Industrial and Colonial Development of Eng- 
land.—At the beginning of the last century Latin peoples exhibited more enterprise 
than the Anglo-Saxon. The supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon today is not to be 
exclusively explained by the constitution of society, particularly that of the family. 
The beginnings of England’s greatness are to be traced in the rapid series of mechan- 
ical inventions of the last century in textile and iron industries. England's geo- 
graphical position, moreover, protected her from continental troubles; her coal mines 
furnished magnificent forces to work the steam engine, newly invented, and her situa- 
tion forced her attention upon ocean commerce. Most of all, the principle of private 
initiative, “self-help,” has made England great. The meddling of government and 
over-centralization, the refusal of proper authority to local colonial representatives, have 
ruined France’s imperial ambitions. She must follow the principles that have made 
England great, including the right of free testamentary bequest.— URBAIN GUERIN, 
“Des causes réelles du développement industriel,” Za RXéforme sociale, May 28, 1898. 


publis 
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house.” 
has increased from eight in 1891 to forty in 1898. 


Anglo-Saxon Methods a propos of the Spanish-American War.—It is too 
often assumed that the Anglo-Saxons are a superior race. Latin peoples, however, 
discovered, or first explored, America, India, Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Anglo-Saxons have won their way by a continuous course of perfidy, greed, and 
rapine; violating treaties, and imposing upon weaker nations. America has done the 
same in her actions toward the Indians and Mexico, and now toward Spain. The 
Latin peoples are a brave and energetic people; but there is an element of nobility and 
generosity in their natures that prevents the highest success. We must acknowledge 
the energy, perseverance, and practical sense of the Anglo-Saxons. We admire their 
spirit of self-reliance and the greatness of their success; but we must not forget that, 
in spite of the grandeur of the spectacle, their successes have been obtained by means 
which a just and Christian people cannot approve, far less follow as an example.— 
HuBERT-VALLEROUX, “ Procédés anglo-saxons 4 propos de la guerre hispano-améri- 
caine.” 


Oversaving and the Unemployed.— Underconsumption is not the only cause 
of unemployment. Sometimes it is the absence of one requisite of production, as ® 
result of war or drought, for example, which causes a cessation of industry. More- 
over, any catastrophe which affects the prosperity and the purchasing power of a 
foreign country may render useless some part of the producing power. “ No doubt 
the evil effects of unemployment may be intensified by bad social arrangements, but 
unemployment is not necessarily a mark of disease in a community. And, on the 
other hand, though full employment may be an index of full consumption, that con- 
sumption may be badly distributed.” A community in which one class were slaves, 
or had only their labor, “ might be in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition, and yet 
there might be in it full employment, and full, though badly distributed, consumption.” 
Though inequalities of wealth are not necessarily a direct cause of under-consumption, 
they are likely to bring about unemployment indirectly by facilitating saving. If the 
requirements of consumption are satisfied and consumption stands still, it is useless to 
save in order to increase production. Moreover, the attempt to make useless savings 
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is not only futile, but positively injurious in causing congestion in the market for the 
saved goods and consequent unemployment, except in the case of the saved goods 
being wholly useless, in which case they are practically only a mode of consumption. 
“If, then, the amount of useful employment depends upon and is limited by the require. 
ments of the community for consumption, for the community permanently to reduce its 
consumption in order to permanently increase its power of production is a process of 
self-stultification certainly useless and probably harmful. The use of saving is to 
increase production ; the object of increasing production is to supply an increased 
consumption.” In a country where production tends to outstrip consumption, and 
where there is a danger that oversaving may cause unemployment, the wasteful con- 
sumption of the rich may really benefit the poor —not because it is wasteful, but 
because it is consumption. Wasteful consumption is, however, not the rich man’s only 
alternative to useless saving. Surplus wealth could be largely drawn upon for public 
purposes without much danger of checking production by trenching on the capital 
needed for the assistance of labor, by expenditure in improving the dwellings of the 
poor, in the provision of public baths and libraries, in the maintenance of an efficient 
system of public education, and in the erection of public buildings.— F. C. CHANNING, 
Economic Review, April, 1898. 


A Summary of the Treaties, Laws, and Ordinances of the Year 1897.— A 
few of the acts cited are as follows: Of treaties by Germany with other nations: A 
treaty with Italy for the establishment of accredited bills of exchange in their mutual 
commerce. With Russia, freeing the citizens of each nation from the obligation of 
paying taxes or serving in the national defense in the land of the other nation. 
With France, recognizing French authority in Tunis, and receiving the same com- 
mercial and other rights in Tunis as at present in France proper under existing treaties. 
With Holland, an extradition treaty concerning offenders of the respective nations, in 
the country and colonies of the other. With Japan, a commercial and juridical treaty, 
giving each in the matter of tariffs the “right of the most favored nation.” Citizens of 
each nation have full right to travel and settle in any part of the territory of the other, 
with full protection of life and property assured. In Japan, however, foreigners must 
obtain consular passes good for a year, in order to travel or reside outside of incorporated 
municipalities. The extra-territorial jurisdiction of consuls over citizens of their 
nationality in Japan is abolished. Foreigners are now under the jurisdiction of the 
local Japanese courts. 

Between Prussia and Hesse an agreement was reached uniting the state railroads 
of Prussia and Hesse in operation and finances.—“Uebersicht iiber die Vertrage, Gesetze 
u. Verordnungen des Jahres 1897,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft. 


Conclusions from a Study of Profit-Sharing.—(1) The name must be 
reserved for those contracts by which the workman receives, above his salary, a share 
in the profits of the enterprise. This definition excludes mere gratuities, also agree- 
ments by which the workman receives a supplement to his salary other than a share 
of the profits, such as a premium for sales, assiduity, long service, etc. It excludes 
cases in which this share is not an addition to the salary, but is the sole pay, as in 
farming on shares. (2) Profit-sharing is an agreement. Without this agreement the 
workman has no right, no claim to such a share of the profits. He has no right, 
because by his salary he has had in advance his share. If he has preferred security 
of the present to uncertainty of the future, how can he claim a share in profits? He 
has had his share, a share fixed in advance and often consumed before the profits 
exist. Besides, in most cases, it is not the workmen who make the profits, any more 
than it is an editor’s cook who makes his articles. They merely contribute to bring 
them about. (3) Profit-sharing is really a favor granted by the employer, and not 
always advisable. For instance, to use extraordinary profits to secure wholesome 
dwellings and permanent institutions for the workingman’s benefit is often wiser and 
kinder. Profit-sharing can give good results only when the profits to be distributed 
are considerable, and when the workmen are intelligent enough to comprehend it. (4) 
It can thrive only in an atmosphere of liberty. Ifa workman prefers a salary pure 
and simple, the state has no right to impose on him a different ferm of pay. Besides, 
if imposed on employers, unless the laws at the same time fix an obligatory tariff of 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS III 


wages, the unwilling employer would recoup himself by lowering wages. Profit- 
sharing, made compulsory, would lose its supplementary character and become an 
integral part of the principal remuneration. As the congress of 1889 recognized, 
“ profit-sharing cannot be imposed by the state, it must result solely, according to 
circumstances, from the initiative of the employer or from the request of workmen, 
agreed to by him, like any other agreement relative to the remuneration of labor.” — 
MAURICE VANLAER, “ Les conclusions d’une Etude sur la participation aux bénéfices,” 


La Réforme sociale, April 1, 1898. 


Definition and Classification of Sociology and the Social Sciences.—- 
Socia sciences refer not only to man, but to other beings. When two beings join each 
other and create voluntary or necessary relationships between them, there exists a 
society. The study of such a society constitutes a social science, which takes different 
names according to the facts examined. It is called sociology when it studies society 
as a whole and seeks general laws. Perhaps the relationships between inanimate 
things, between planets and even molecules, constitute a sociology in the widest sense 
of the word. Concrete sciences do not all fall into a linear order, but rather into a 
group of superimposed planes, thus : Concrete sciences: (1) study of real beings con- 
sidered in their parts and in the functions of their parts — biology, geology, botany, 
mineralogy, geology, astronomy ; (2) study of the unity of an individual being 
psychology and psychological sciences ; (3) study of the union of several individ- 
uals — sociology and social sciences; (4) study of the union of all societies -— cos- 
mology, theodicy, and cosmological sciences. Social sciences, like others, are pure or 
applied. The first establish facts, compare them, and seek their causality. Social 
sciences and sociology then form a whole of graded sections, thus: Social sciences : 
(1) establishment of facts—sciences of religion, history, geography, law, economy, 
philology, ethnology, etc.; (2) comparison, and study of succession in time, place, and 
cause — comparative religion, comparative history, etc. Sociology: (3) investigation 
of special laws —- sociology of religions, of history, etc.; (4) general laws — general 
sociology. Sociology may then be defined as the philosophy of the social sciences. 
Applied science has two peculiarities —it looks at the present and the future, and it 
bears the personal active stamp of man, whose office in pure science is passive. Thus 
specia! sociology is : (1) pure — religion, history, geography, law, economy, linguistics ; 
(2) applied — special laws of religion, history, etc., directed toward future improve- 
ment; (3) contingent — religion, etc., applied according to circumstances to obtain 
improvement. General sociology is, in a similar way, pure, applied, and contingent. 
From this scheme results the complete definition of sociology as “the science of the 
laws of society (pure sociology), of the application of these laws (applied sociology), 
and of the contingent application of the absolute application (contingent sociology).” 
The social sciences may be distinguished as: (1) qualitative — history, economics, 
law, etc.; (2) quantitative — historical statistics, economic statistics, etc. Sociology 
itself is neither qualitative nor quantitative, but looks now from one point of view, 
now from the other, now from both.—RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, “ Definizione e 
classificazione della sociologia e delle scienze sociali,” Rivista /taliana di Sociologia, 


March, 1898. 


Man’s Dependence on the Earth.—The different regions of the earth are of 
two classes—those which repel and those which attract man. The reason for the con- 
trast is to be found in the complex relation between the land and man. This relation 
is constantly varying, and man changes his place according as he finds a fuller 
satisfaction of his desires and wants. ‘The study of the relations between man and 
the earth comprehends three parts: the determination of the factors on which the 
value of the relation depends; the variations of the relation, and the inquiry whether 
it tends toward a limit, and, if so, toward what limit.” Three series of conditions 
determine the existence and development of man in general, “ for living, the realiza- 
tion of a certain minimum of indispensable natural requisites; for the creation of a 
particular civilization, a certain material abundance, which can be obtained only by 
utilizing the resources of the planet ; and for the transformation of this local civilization 
into a general civilization, facilities for outside contact and mutual exchange.” While 
the laws of human development remain the same everywhere, necessarily very 
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unequal values attach to different regions in their relations to man. Four factors — 
relief, climate, geological structure, and situation—and their infinite combinations, 
furnish the reasons for the contrasts in the various regions of the earth and the human 
communities developed in them. Both earth and man are constantly undergoing 
changes, but there is no correspondence either in the rate or the nature of the changes, 
“The rational study of the soil as related to the successive scientific, historical, and 
social conditions of man gives the key to the local shiftings of civilization through the 
ages.” Evolution of the earth is going on slowly, and it has its limitations. The 
earth will reach a condition in which it will not furnish even the minimum necessary 
to existence. Exploitation of the earth’s resources is pursued too recklessly. The 
remedy is to be found in applying rational and scientific methods of exploitation, 

M. L. GALLOUEDEC, Appileton’s Popular Science Monthly, May, 1898. 


The International Codperative Congress at Delft.—From the papers pre 
sented and the reports given, it would stem that in Russia, Roumania, Switzerland, 
Italy, Servia, the Netherlands, Belgium, Germany, and Great Britain codperation 
everywhere seems spreading and progressing. From the United States alone codpera- 
tion is reported as not progressing — perhaps due to general trade depression. There 
were no reports from France, Denmark, or Austria. In Russia coéperation has 
been much hindered by government protection and interference. In Roumania 
cooperation is propagated largely by national exhibitions. Servia is multiplying its 
banks. In Switzerland there are said to be 2,223 codperative concerns registered, of 
which 1,191 are dairies and cheeseries. There are also in addition 491 more or less 
coéperative societies. Codperation in Italy is represented chiefly by banks. The 
pope’s encyclical approved village banks — Roman Catholic, of course. 

The papers and discussions at the congress were not of very high value and were 
not well managed, but the alliance undoubtedly exhibits an increasing strength with 
each passing year.— HENRY W. WOLFF, Zconomic Review, January, 1898. 


An Italian Sociologist in Northern Countries: A Review of Ferrero’s 
‘“*L’Europa Giovani: Studi e viaggi vei poesi del Nord.’’—The foreigner 
who possesses a scientific interest is especially qualified in many ways for the study 
of a given people on account of his personal indifference. 

In Germany today, according to Ferrero, two great political forces confront 
each other, militarism, or Bismarckism, and socialism. Both are alien to the German 
character, which tends to a peaceful, constructive life. Militarism is due to one man, 
Bismarck, whose power is to be explained by the “ law of singularity,” that by which 
a leader exercises sway by means of qualities alien to his people ; instance Napoleon, 
Cavour, Parnell. The results of the supremacy of these alien political principles are 
disastrous. Widespread discontent exists. Socialism, the foe of militarism, is 
making wonderful progress. Its party organization is so finely administered that the 
Italian government might be happy to possess an equal one. But neither of these 
forces are final; Czsarism and socialism will die together. 

English socialism is not like German socialism, a creed, an ideal, an end in 
itself, but rather a political engine for securing certain practical advantages, as shorter 
hours, higher wages, or increasing political power. 

Russia is a land of religious quiet compared with German discontent and London 
noise. Moscow is the one holy city left in Europe. The Slav characteristics of 
resignation and patience, contempt of pain and death, find themselves expressed in 
social conditions. In the factory, whose workers lead the shut-off life of a monastery, 
every detail of life, working, eating, sleeping, is regulated by the employer. The 
voluntary “ Avtel,”’ or club, plays a great part in all industries, but especially in agri- 
culture. It contracts with the employer, and the members live together during the 
completion of the work, obviating the necessity of an entrepreneur. It will scarcely 
suffice in the more complicated system which will come with greater capitalism and 
machinery. 

Ferrero says that the prevailing motive of the Latin race is passion, of the 
Germanic “the sentiment of duty and chastity ;” therefore the former is a decaying 
race compared with the latter—BERNHARD W. HENDERSON, Zconomic Review, 
January, 1898. 
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gh the THE METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
~ DIVISION I. THE SOURCES AND USES 
OF MATERIAL. 


PART I. GENERAL METHODOLOGY. 


CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION, 


RADICAL error and persistent confusion would be forestalled, if 
students could be familiar from the start with the fact that sociology 
is not, first and foremost, a set of schemes to reform the world. To 
deserve respect sociology must become an accredited section of gen- 
eral philosophy. Sociological methodology has the task of arranging 
all the kinds and sources of knowledge which have a bearing upon 
the relations of men to each other. 

In order to show that the new order of knowledge called sociology 
is not Quixotic in calling for an organization of kinds of knowledge 
that are known by name only to exceptional people, it should be said 
that sociology is a pursuit which may be undertaken successfully only 
by persons whose philosophical talents and training are of the first 
order. Tom, Dick, and Harry may and must have opinions about 
the social relations with which they are most intimately concerned, 
but only one man in ten thousand is likely to engage profitably in an 
attempt to organize all the facts about society into a system. This is 
only parallel with the facts about division of labor in all other human 
pursuits. Out of ten thousand good machinists there would probably 
not be more than one fitted by nature and by training to pursue the 
science of physics. Sooner or later, to be sure, all physical science 
enlarges the possible knowledge of all men. Progress in sociological 
science should have similar results. It remains true, nevertheless, that 
the most generalized knowledge, whether physical or social, is beyond 
the present reach of all but a relatively small number. Less general 
ized knowledge, special phases of knowledge, special applications of 
knowledge, will and must suffice for the majority. 
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It must accordingly be understood that this outline is not a pro- 
gramme which the author would advise all members of society to 
adopt as their introduction to right thinking about society. It is not 
presumed that citizens in general must do without the kinds of opin- 
ions which they require for practical purposes, unless they consent to 
plod through the following survey of social science and its divisions 
of labor. That is no more the case than mastery of the science of 
astrophysics is necessary before one can become an able-bodied sea- 
man. The method to be outlined is rather the programme which 
must be followed in order to make the most comprehensive organiza- 
tion of knowledge about society that our present insight permits, 
Such a method is to be judged on its merits as an organization of 
knowledge and of research, not by the criterion of its immediate avail- 
ability for popular programme making. 

The “social problem” is, first and foremost, the problem of knowing 
society, both actually and potentially. What to do about improving 
society at any particular point depends upon assumed knowledge 
about the facts of social structure and social forces. To a certain 
extent we have such knowledge. We want and need more. To get 
it is the most difficult task that science has yet proposed. It involves 
organization and adaptation of all extant knowledge about people, 
and of all known methods of getting more knowledge. The “social 
problem” is not an abstract problem. /f ts the problem of thinking the 
whole human reality as a whole. It demands such correlations of all 
special inquiries into human facts that each will complete and be 
completed by the rest. 

This contribution to the methodology of the social problem begins 
with certain elements of general methodology as represented by 
Wundt’s Methodenlehre. That work is used, however, very much as 
the Roman nobles of the Middle Ages used the Colosseum ; viz., as a 
quarry for material which is put to uses quite different from those that 
the author intended. At the same time, the attempt is made to inter- 
pret Wundt and to advertise the desirability of much more extended 
use of his work than can be made in this course. This intention is 
more fully carried out in the lectures upon the syllabus than in the 
printed notes themselves. These latter contain careful translations of 
considerable portions of the Methodenlehre. They include free trans- 
lations, paraphrases, and adaptations of other portions. They depart 
from Wundt’s programme very early, however, and attack the problem 
of sociological method from a direction quite different from his angle 
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of approach. Although the organization here attempted, if successful, 
will entirely displace Wundt’s correlation of problems after those of 
psychology, yet the freest use is made throughout of everything ia his 
work that will serve the present purpose. 

These notes contain no definition of sociology. The plan is to 
make plain, if possible, what sort of knowledge about society is yet 
lacking, and to find in that hiatus the problem of sociology. If we are 
successful in making out that there is an order of social problem not 
only unsolved, but unformulated elsewhere, the discovery may indicate 
where there is room for sociology. 

The logic of method is this: Given, frst, a reality of which the 
mind is conscious, and about which the mind proposes questions; to 
discover, second, what elements are involved in answers to the ques- 
tions, and to discover, ¢hird, by what means the implicit requirements 
of the questions may be satisfied. 

To mark the most general bearings of the social problem, we may 
begin with the observation that we have before us the task of inves#i- 
gating reality. There are but two sides of reality to be studied. We 
cannot completely separate them if we will. It is impossible to know 
much about either without learning much about the other. Unless 
the mind turns from reality to fantasy, it has but this single choice, 
viz., between studying chiefly the world of things, on the one hand, or 
chiefly the world of people, on the other. Besides these there is no 
reality open to our research. To cur minds, things have, and always 
must have, their meaning from their relations to persons. The physical 
universe may have a quite different meaning to an infinite intelligence, 
but men have to estimate it in its relation to human conditions. 
Human wants decide for human minds what is worth knowing about 
the world of things. A well-balanced conception of the world of 
people is a necessary condition of the broadest and deepest knowledge 
of the world of things. The converse of this is also true, viz., a well- 
balanced conception of the world of things is a necessary condition of 
the broadest and deepest knowledge of the world of people. All 
students of men should qualify themselves by much schooling in the 
sciences of things. But men cannot successfully take a standpoint 
outside .of humanity. Our outlook is the human outlook. Until a 
very recent date most students of social facts went gaily at their work 
without thought of a social standpoint. If it were wise to tell the 
whole truth, I should add that ninety-nine in every hundred students 
of social facts still cheerfully continue the same unconscious pro- 
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gramme. I refrain from the assertion, and simply say that we dissi- 
pate our energies if we fail to recognize the unity of our subject-matter, 
The object of human knowledge is not many “subjects,” but one 
cosmos. That cosmos, as I have said, is composed of a world of 
things and a world of people. This world of people is in turn a unit, 
For convenience we divide it into parts, but we delude ourselves 
unless we keep ourselves conscious that those parts are all actual mem- 
bers of the social whole. All observable reality that does not belong 
to the world of things belongs to the social realm. It is either men, 
or men’s groupings, or men’s workings. Whether we study men’s 
bodies, or their tools, or trades, or arts, or foods, or clothes, or houses, 
or wars, or games, or words, or prayers, or oaths, or songs, or books, 
or laws, we are studying phases of the one social fact. We are all 
studying one thing, whether we call ourseives students of language, or 
literature, or ethnology, or history, or psychology, or philosophy, or 
esthetics, or theology, or economics, or civics, or sociology. Our sub- 
ject-matter is the world of people, its conditions, its elements, its 
forms, its processes, its products. We falsify this world at the start, 
unless we study our portion of it in conscious recognition of its place 
in the unity. 

The number of facts observable in the world of people is so enor- 
mous that, from the beginning until now, the rule has been for stu- 
dents of human facts to get so overwhelmed by the mass of facts 
within some one section of the world of people that they have never 
developed a sense of the proportions and unity of human society. 
They have been like Yankee Doodle. They could not see the town 
for the houses. Consequently, the world of people has been to them 
either a vast, senseless confusion, or it has been a little oasis of order 
surrounded by a wilderness of chaos. For illustration of the latter 
case I would cite those expounders of religions or literatures who 
have supposed themselves to understand their abstraction of social 
facts, while they were ignorant as babes about all the rest of the civili- 
sation in which the religion or the literature had its setting; within 
which alone either can be seen in its real meaning. I would cite those 
expounders of economics or politics who imagine that either of these 
groups of abstractions from the facts that make up a society can be 
known as they are without relating each objectively, not only to the 
other, but to the natural environment, the domestic institutions, the 
zsthetic standards, the social traditions, the intellectual attainments, the 
religious beliefs, and the moral codes of the society concerned. Above 
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all I would cite every version of history which professes to report the 
life of any society, without placing in due proportion and perspective 
each of the great groups of human workings. These together, not in 
abstraction, fashion both the individual units and the social combina- 
tions of the period described. Whatever phase of human fact we 
choose to learn most intimately, we distort and mangle and pervert 
it, unless we first get such an outlook over the whole range of human 
facts that we can see our particular department of men’s life in its 
actual working relations with all the rest. 

I regret that the man whom I rate as the most acute social philoso- 
pher in Europe has a radically different view from my own about the 
scope of sociology. A short time ago we were discussing our differ- 
ences, and I tried in vain to argue him into acceptance of my position. 
Presently I said: ‘‘ However we may define our territory, the sociolo- 
gists, at all events, are fighting for the perception that every point in 
every man’s life is related to every point in every other man’s life.” 
Like a flash he answered: “There I agree with you; and when we 
have made everybody see that, the social problem is solved.” 

This outline is an argument for synthesis of knowledge and organi- 
zation of study. Every person who attempts to form opinions about 
society ought to do enough study of formal social science, as contrasted 
with study of concrete social facts and abstracted groups of social rela- 
tions, to get a good working comprehension of the proposition that in 
the world of people everything is related to everything. Let us not 
imagine that we are equipped for sane judgment of human relations 
until we are thoroughly aware that, whatever be our particular field of 
knowledge, our neighbors, studying other phases of human fact in all 
directions around our own field, are really completing our imperfect 
knowledge. Let us be specialists if we may. Let us concentrate our 
original research upon one of the great phases of human fact. But let 
us avoid being partialists, by learning how that phase must be codrdi- 
nated with all the other phases in a true report of the world of 
people." 

This syllabus of method has been prepared to meet the wants of 
students who are ambitious to investigate society in the most compre- 
hensive way. It must be said at the outset that scientific method is 
not absolute but relative. The procedure that is valid at one stage of 
knowledge is not the appropriate process at another stage. The 
things that we want to know vary with the progress of general knowl- 

* Cf. University of Chicago Record, February 4, 1898. 
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edge, as well as with the mental development of the individual. 
Neither general nor individual knowledge advances in a straight line. 
A slight revision of a single portion of knowledge has often compelled 
reconsideration and readjustment of the whole body of scientific beliefs 
then prevalent. The purpose of this syllabus is to explain the correla- 
tion of scientific research which is “indicated” by our present insight 
into social relationships. 

The reality which our minds encounter is the world of people, 
inseparable in fact from the world of things. Men have investigated 
this dual reality sufficiently to have furnished a somewhat circum. 
stantial answer to the questions: What do we know about the world 
of people? What do we need to know about the world of people ? 
How must we go to work to get the lacking knowledge ?* In order 
to get the benefit of accumulated knowledge about the world of people, 
and in order to control the mental processes that are involved in mak- 
ing our knowledge more precise, we must master-— both theoretically 
and practically —certain methodological elements. Those in most 
constant demand, for the purposes here in view, are characterized in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 
ESSENTIAL METHODOLOGICAL PROCESSES.” 
I. ANALYSIS. 


The objects which we encounter in experience are complex. Every 
object or event represents either many permanent and coexistent aspects, or 
many conditions following each other intime. Frequently these two sorts 
of marks form combinations with each other. Analysis is consequently that 
form of methodical thinking which is, as a rule, set in motion by the natural 
qualities of the object of thought. A clear and definite conception of objects 
is the fundamental condition of scientific research, and at the same time the 
most obvious mark of distinction between scientific scrutiny and ordinary 
observation. The first step of investigation must consequently be definite 


* Vide “ The Sociologists’ Point of View,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
September, 1897, pp. 145-55. 

? Following WuNpbtT, Methodenlehre, 2. Band, 1. Abtheil., pp. 1-17. To make 
assurance doubly sure it may be worth while to state explicitly that these citations 
from general logic do not amount to a claim that these fundamentals belong within 
the field of sociology. The sociologist must go to school under many teachers. 
Because he has not learned, as well as he should, some of these elementary lessons 
in logic, it is necessary to review these portions of antecedent methodology, and to 
insist that sociologists need to pay more heed to their requirements. 
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representation of the different elements, which must be simultaneously or 
successively perceived, of which the fact consists. This analysis of facts 
takes place, however, in a definite order of succession, within which in gen- 
eral three stages may be distinguished. Of these only the first is the neces- 
sary preparation for all the rest in the sense just indicated. The others may 
combine with synthetic methods. In this combination they form parts of 
induction and deduction. 

The first of these steps or stages is elementary analysis. It consists of 
separating a phenomenon into the visible parts composing it, without any 
concern about the relation of these parts to each other— e. g., the movement 
of a tree in a gale, into the fluttering of the leaves, the bending of the limbs, 
and the swaying of the trunk. Such is the analysis which furnishes the 
uncriticised, or partially organized, raw material of social knowledge which I 
call descriptive sociology. To be sure, this material is accumulated partly 
by means of scientific processes in which there is a high degree of refine- 
ment beyond the primary processes to which I am referring. Relatively, 
however, accounts of the component activities of associated men, even when 
they are descriptions in turn of industries, of politics, of domestic, artistic, 
intellectual, social, religious institutions, are merely elementary analyses. 
Examinations of the relations between the distinguished parts are not prop- 
erly begun. This elementary analysis, of whatever degree its precision, 
serves in the first place merely descriptive purposes. Description consists 
essentially in pointing out things that exist side by side, and one after the 
other. Such description prepares the way for search into causal relations, 
although when the subject-matter is very complicated we have to be a long 
time content with description alone. Causes are too obscure for immediate 
detection within the described facts. Moreover, this elementary analysis 
may make use of various sorts of aids. Thus the different senses may in 
turn be brought to bear on the thing observed. The ears may report the 
sounds made by the tree and the wind. The nose may report the odors 
pressed from the leaves, etc. Or the subjective feelings created — fear, awe, 
pleasure — may be made parts of the analysis and description. All the time 
the logical character of the process remains one, and even when artificial 
helps are brought to bear on the facts—field glasses, instruments for 
measuring the velocity of the wind, etc.— the analysis is still the same. So 
is it when the description is made up from the testimony of many witnesses, 
from various historical documents, from statistical tables, etc. Even when 
the ultimate purpose of analysis is the discovery of causes, so long as causes 
are not discovered, and the search merely succeeds in making the details of 
the facts more clear, the process is, after all, only elementary analysis —as I 
remarked in the case of descriptive sociology. 

A case in point is chemical analysis, although it is a process so much 
more complex psychologically than the process of describing the movements 
of atree. The result of qualitative chemical analysis is merely a knowledge 
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of the component elements of the substance examined, without reference to 
the more precise conditions of their combination. In these complicated cases, 
however, elementary analysis tends irresistibly to pass over into the more 
advanced stages of the analytical method. 

The second stage of analysis is causal analysis. It consists in the sepa- 
ration of a fact into its component parts with reference to the causal relations 
of the same. Thus tree, swaying motion, sound, may he analyzed as above 
in a merely descriptive or elementary fashion ; but when there is advance to 
a different logical plane the process changes. Or 1 may say, when the 
process changes, the analysis is evidently proceeding on a different logical 
plane. Thus, “the god in the tree and the god in the air are angry with 
each other, and, wrestling together, they make what we see,”’ viz., the details 
analyzed into the other terms above. Here the components of the distin- 
guished parts are gods, passions, contest — in turn causes and effects. This 
analysis for purposes of explanation presupposes elementary descriptive 
analysis. Yet the descriptive analysis may be very summarily performed or 
combined with explanation, so that investigation really begins at once with 
the latter. Instances are physics, psychology, and history; while, on the other 
hand, chemistry, physiology, political and social science are parts of knowl- 
edge in which descriptive analysis is a stadium of intelligence with a distinct 
importance of its own. 

The ground of this difference lies in the different tasks of these sciences. 
Physics and psychology concern themselves with the explanation of general 
phenomena, the one of objective, the other of subjective, occurrences. To 
this end, each begins analysis with the simplest facts, in which, without any 
descriptive preparation, a consideration of causes becomes at once necessary. 
The investigation of more complicated phenomena may then follow close 
upon that of these simpler causal analyses, and there is at once connected 
with these simple analyses an attempt to test the causal principles, analytically 
reached, by seeing whether they are applicable as explanations in a synthesis. 
Such simple points of departure are wanting in history. As a compensation, 
and logically a similar affair, history employs a comprehensive process of 
abstraction, which permits seizure upon certain chief factors of historical 
events, which may be easily referred back to certain psychical motives. 

Quite in contrast with this is the situation of the other group of sciences. 
In their case the simple facts are for a long time beyond reach—thus 
the facts which qualitative and quantitative analysis must discover in chem- 
istry, the morphological and chemical qualities of an organ in physiology, 
the facts about occupations and customs in sociology. Hence the initial 
necessity of independent descriptive analysis. 

I speak of this at length, because in the social sciences, with the single 
exception of political economy, men have hardly begun the necessary process 
of descriptive analysis, at the basis of all credible science or philosophy or 
theory of society. That is, they have hardly begun to propose the necessary 
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question : What are the different processes that combine to make up the life 
of men in society? 

Causal analysis is distinguished particularly by its arbitrary isolation of 
specific elements from the whole complex mass of facts under investigation. 
This isolation is with the aim of discovering the causal relations of the ele- 
ments thus separately considered. Elementary analysis goes no farther in 
changing the object of contemplation than to separate its component parts 
successively from each other (thus doing in thought what is done liverally 
when the different parts of a manikin are in turn removed and laid aside in 
the process of illustrative dissection). 

To return to the case of our tree in the gale: descriptive analysis does 
not furnish an instantaneous photograph, nor even a kinetoscopic view, but 
something midway between the two, 7. ¢., a naming of leaf, branch, trunk, 
with the conditions of each, as though for the moment the remainder did not 
exist. 

Causal analysis goes beyond this in misrepresenting its object, 7. ¢., it 
ignores altogether the existence of certain parts. It does not then confine 
itself to demonstration of the remaining parts. On the contrary, it makes 
every possible attempt to change the conditions of their coexistence or 
sequence. Thus the device of isolation is reinforced by arbitrary variation 
of the elements. (For example, in the familiar case of iron filings 
agitated upon the surface of a glass disk, and the variation of introducing 
a bar of magnetized steel beneath the disk, with resulting arrangement of the 
iron filings into the so-called magnetic curves.) This reinforcement of causal 
analysis by arbitrary variation of the constituent elements may take place 
whenever the nature of the object permits either the total removal of certain 
elements or an alteration in their proportions. The analytic form of experi- 
mentation consists of such arbitrary variation. Whenever experiment can be 
used, it deserves preference above every other kind of causal analyis. It is 
the most direct way of determining the causal relation of the parts of a 
phenomenon. In certain subjects experiment is out of the question (as, 
¢. g., in the case of certain questions of human physiology, and of the 
most general cosmological, biological, and historical and social problems). 
In this case the closest approach to experiment, or the best alternative, is 
observation of the variations among the elements of phenomena of like 
general nature. (Thus we cannot produce murderers for scientific purposes, 
nor may we produce the conditions which incite to murder. We must resort, 
in the study of homicidal tendencies, to comparison of the conditions under 
which homicides have occurred.) In other words, we must observe variations 
that take place, without the assistance of the observer, instead of making 
variations. The more closely these collected variations resemble the con- 
structed variations, the more nearly will they approach experimentation in 
value as the source of causal conclusions. 

It must be observed in passing that the discovery of appropriate facts, 
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such as parallel variations, is very largely a matter of accident, especially in 
the earlier stages of any causal analysis. In the most favorable cases, there. 
fore, much time must elapse in research. Moreover, there must be an exten- 
sive collection of material upon which observations can be made. (For 
instance, Darwin's labors for thirty years in collecting observations before he 
ventured his generalizations on the variations of species.) 

It not seldom happens that approximation to the experimental method is 
estopped by the fact that the objects observable are too individual in their 
character, so that even the somewhat like phenomena are still too different 
for precise comparison. This is the case, for example, with those incidents 
of evolution in which periodical repetition is out of the question, at least in 
any period which we can observe. This is true of the origins of cosmic and 
organic structures, and of historical occurrences. In such instances com- 
parative causal analysis must be content in part with remote analogies, in part 
it must be guided by presumptions from a more general range of facts, from 
which application is possible to the object under investigation. Thus, for exam- 
ple, analysis of the origin of species falls back on observation of individual 
development and upon the demonstrable variations of artificially produced 
types. 

In a different field, historical analysis follows generally recognized psy- 
chological principles in place of experimentation, and so reaches tentative 
conclusions. 

The third stage is logical analysis. It consists in the separation of a com- 
plex fact into its component parts, with reference to the logical relations of 
the same. The presupposition of the process is that ideas have been formed 
of the qualities of the (distinguishable) elements which rake up the whole 
under investigation. If this condition is fulfilled, logical analysis then under- 
takes to follow out the separate consequences which result from these 
qualities. 

For example, legal conceptions may be cited. It is presumed that primary 
descriptive analysis has proceeded far enough to put the thinker into posses- 
sion of the separate notions involved in jural society. Logical analysis then 
undertakes to arrange these distinct notions in rational relations to each other, 
thus forming a philosophy of legal society. 


Il. SYNTHESIS." 


Synthethic procedure may consist in the simple reversal of a preceding 
analysis. In that case the synthesis is of a reproductive character. It has a 
relatively limited value, since it serves practically as a corroboration — or, as 
we say in arithmetic, a “ proof" —of the analytic results. The synthetic process 
may, however, be so used that only certain results of the previous analytical 
investigations are employed, or, perhaps, only the elementary conceptions, 


* Vide SMALL, “ Sociology and Economics,” Journal of Political Economy, March, 
1895, pp. 179 seg. 
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while the synthesis itself binds together the elements in new and independent 
fashion. An example of this sort is social philosophy, as understood by the 
present writer. We posit the necessity, first of collecting social facts, then of 
analyzing social facts. As the product of analysis we have the groups of ideas 
peculiar to vital science, to mental science, to economic science, to political 
science, to ethical science, and the various subdivisions of each. The first 
process of social philosophy is a bringing together of these analyzed groups in 
such fashion as to present a conception of the whole, z. ¢., human association, 
a fact having a past, a present, and a future. In this synthetic process we 
reach the concept social organism, a concept not given by the antecedent 
analytic process. 

Between the two sorts of synthesis, the reproductive and productive, there 
are many intermediate sorts. These are reinforced especially by the syn- 
thetic form of experimental processes. A common illustration of reproductive 
synthesis is the fusion of H and O into water, by the passage of the electric 
spark. The result is a synthetic and experimental demonstration of the 
chemical composition of water. 

Again, after analysis of sound has distinguished component sounds, 
experimental synthesis produces those sounds simultaneously, in order to see 
whether they actually compose themselves into the complex sound first ana- 
lyzed. So of light, etc. But the more creative process of experimental pro- 
ductive synthesis is suggested by these primary processes. £. g., instead of 
taking all the components found by analysis to be in sunlight, the investigator 
puts two or more colors together to determine the product of them by syn- 
thesis. A special form of synthesis is that which selects from the data of 
antecedent analysis merely the elements, with which the process of building 
up is maintained. Geometry is the best illustration. The elements with 
which it is concerned are the point, the line, and the plane. With these con- 
struction is carried on, and this term is best for the process. The productive 
character of construction in this sense is evident. The analysis which reached 
these simple elements was of a very primary order. It by no means gave, 
prima facie, as its correlates, the numberless forms and relations in two or 
three dimensions in which these elements may be combined. The analysis, 
in other words, does not of itself foreshadow what will be constructed by sub- 
sequent synthesis. 

The sociologist is consequently bound to understand the traps and snares 
for the mind throughout its process of building up ideas. We are not only 
in a world of composite realities, but all our thoughts about the world 
are composite. They are syntheses of syntheses of syntheses, up to the 
mth power. These thoughts, however, form the material upon which the 
sociologist is employed, the tools with which he works. He is at the 
mercy of any false synthesis that may have occurred anywhere in the long 
process of building up current social ideas. Thus the elementary ideas of 
the sociologist, ¢. g., rights, duties, obligations, liberty, individuality, equality, 
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society, nation, sovereignty, government, property, etc., are Constructions of 
many past minds. They are not necessarily coherent constructions. We might 
throw into the air pieces of material which might for a moment assume 
shapes conformed to geometric definition. It would by no means follow that 
these fantastic shapes are permanent and useful correlations of that material. 
The like is true of social concepts. They may be merely the product of a 
series of psychological accidents. They may thus be very monstrosities of 
thought. It is impossible to tell how far back in the process of building up 
concepts out of concepts the vitiating false synthesis may have occurred. 
Hence the fully equipped sociologist must be able to criticise the synthetic 
process from the beginning. It is to be noticed, further, that synthesis may 
be of threefold stages, corresponding to those of analysis. 

1. Elementary synthesis. This stage, to be sure, is usually taken for 
granted in elementary analytical synthesis. 

To go back to our tree swaying in the gale, there has been a synthetic 
process which results in the judgment: “ Tree is not man, nor mountain, nor 
horse.” This elementary synthesis is taken for granted when analysis begins 
to separate the attributes in tree, so that there can be discrimination of oak, 
elm, maple tree, etc. 

2. Causal synthesis, on the contrary, is a highly important stage of critical 
knowledge. It is a serious component of experimental processes. It has its 
place not merely in confirming the results of analysis by reversing the method 
of approach; it brings new things to light. 

3. Logical synthesis operates in all mathematical or other thought con- 
struction. These constructions are sometimes facilitated by concrete obser- 
vation (Amschauung), as in synthetic geometry, or in mechanical invention, 
when deliberately studied out, or in improvement of a social combination, like 
a railroad association, or a mutual benefit order. In other cases these con- 
structions follow out purely conceptual associations of ideas, as in the case of 
the demonstrations of Euclid or Hegel’s dialectics. 

While the method of Euclid is the least objectionable of these different 
processes (of logical synthesis), it still shows plainly that it is really a process 
of reproductive synthesis. This does not always come to light in other appli- 
cations. In fact, the method of Euclid simply recasts analytical results in 
the synthetic form. When this is not the case, as in the synthetic (construc- 
tive) attempts of philosophical dialectics, it is all too easy for arbitrary com- 
binations of ideas to insinuate themselves into the place of valid logical 
constructions." 

In general, the synthetic method is of less wide application than the 
analytic. Facts defy synthetic construction after they have attained a certain 
degree of complexity. For example, physics and chemistry analyze the 

*An illustration is the vagary of Novicow in deriving institutionalized aristocracy 


from the organic concept. In the same logical category is Bellamy’s nationalism, 
George's single tax, Tolstoi’s non-resistance, etc. 
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most complex substances and processes. They can reproduce only those that 
are comparatively simple. The chemist may easily separate water into its 
component gases. He reunites them only with the greatest difficulty, but he 
cannot at all produce artificially some of the most common natural com- 
pounds of several chemical elements. 

For similar reasons, synthesis is of limited availability in the psychical 
sciences. Most psychological, social, and historical facts are of too complicated 
nature to permit any other than analytical investigation of any great scope 
and precision. In psychology synthetical experiment is possible to a limited 
extent. In like manner economic science has arrived at certain synthetic 
constructions. These, however, have only a hypothetical value. They rest 
on the assumption that certain conditions exist. This assumption may never 
quite correspond with the facts. 

In all this there is caution and instruction for the sociologist. We are at 
once put on our guard against the expectation that a way may be quickly 
found to reconstruct our forms of thought about life. Still less may we 
anticipate the invention of ways to reconstruct the forms of life itself. In 
reducing life to systematic formulation we are shut up very closely to report- 
ing, with necessary analytica! precision, facts as they are. The moment we 
venture upon construction of the elements of life into new combinations, we 
run the risk of falsifying some of the essential elements of the combination. 


III, ABSTRACTION, 


Abstraction means eliminating certain elements from a complex concep- 
tion or group of conceptions and retaining the remaining elements as compo- 
nents of a concept. 

E. g., we will take the concept “ plant,” understanding by it a member 
of the vegetable kingdom in the widest sense, as distinguished from an 
animal. If, now, we throw out notion after notion, belonging within this 
general conception, we shall have an aéstraction left. Thus, plants live dif- 
ferent periods, from a few moments to centuries. We will throw out all but 
ability to live a long term of years. Plants grow in the water, from the air, 
on other plants, and on animals. We will throw out all but the idea of growth 
from the ground. Plants are of one stem or many stems. We leave out all 
but the one. They creep along the ground, or climb upon walls, or other 
supports, or stretch upright into the air without support. We will throw out 
all but the last idea. Plants are of all sizes, from microscopic littleness to 
the height of hillocks. We will exclude all but the height of twenty feet or 
more. We have now an abstraction from the plant kingdom. We have 
singled out a subject of that kingdom. Its description is (its individuality, 
that in which all the other subjects of the kiagdom are not precisely like 
it), “a perennial plant which grows from the ground, with a single, perma- 
nent, woody, self-supporting trunk or stem, ordinarily to a height of at least 
twenty-five or thirty feet” (Century Dictionary). But this individual of the 
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plant kingdom needs a name. We therefore call it “tree.” When we say 
“tree,” we connote the complicated process of elimination, of which the above 
is merely a hint. Each of the words descriptive of tree, as distinguished 
from other subjects of the plant kingdom, is a word that stands for an exclu- 
sion of some plant trait which does not belong to the plant tree. 

Scientific judgments are comparisons of abstractions. Errors of judgment 
are very largely the result of thinking about “plant” what is true only of 
“tree "’ and of assuming for “tree’’ whatever is the case with “ plant.” As 
we rise from relatively simple to more and more complex concepts, this lia- 
bility is increased. In social science the danger is seldom absent, and few 
are the reasoning processes which entirely escape it. That old scapegoat, 
“the economic man,” has borne ten thousand sins of this class." 

Accordingly, abstraction is the chief working means for the construction of 
general ideas. Abstraction rests, however, upon analysis. The facts with 
reference to which general ideas are to be derived must first be separated 
into distinct components, before the process of elimination can begin. The 
scientific significance of abstraction rests partly on its own inherent value, 
and partly and chiefly upon its importance as component and assistant of 
other logical processes. One of the most important achievements of the 
analytical methed is success in bringing out into distinct relief, above the 
mass of details that make up a complex fact, certain elements, to be held 
isolated for a while, in order that they may be subjected to close examination. 

There is another decided advantage possible in combining analysis and 
abstraction, viz., following the analysis many sorts of abstractions may be 
made by the free choice of the investigator, and the one abstraction may be 
made to complement the others. (This is illustrated in the case of “health, 
wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, righteousness.”’) 

Abstraction is of two primary sorts, viz.: (1) isolating (abstraction), (2) 
generalizing (abstraction).? The former of these is the more primary. To it 
the analytic method always leads in the first place. It is also presupposed in 
every generalizing abstraction. It does not follow, however, that the two 
are regularly consecutive gradations of development. On the contrary, iso- 
lating abstraction has its own independent value. In many cases it is impos- 
sible to advance beyond this form of abstraction. In others, generalizing 
abstraction, so far as it is possible, adds relatively little of importance. The 
essence of isolating abstraction consists in arbitrarily contemplating certain 
components of a complex object of knowledge as though they were entirely 
separated from other components.3 

The crusades, ¢. g., manifested economic, ethnic, social, esthetic, intellec- 


* Vide AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, March, 1897, pp. 744-5; review of 
Godkin. 

? An illustration of (1) is Spencer’s (a) sustaining system, (4) transporting system, 
(c) regulating system; of (2) Giddings’ “ consciousness of kind” 

3 £. g., General Walker's abstraction of economics from ethics, etc., 7. ¢., contem- 
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tual, and ethical elements. Now I may properly set myself to study the 
economic sequences betrayed during the crusades. 1 may set myself to 
abstract these altogether from political, intellectual, esthetic, and ethical 
developments. I will start with the fact of overcrowding, say, in France. 
Some of the incidents of overcrowding are sanitary, but I do not enter into 
these realities. I am tracing only economic causes and effects. Some of the 
influences are on family relationships. They are material for me, though not 
as domestic matters, but as industrial matters. Some of the incidents are 
criminal, such as bodily violence, robbery, etc. I might turn away from my 
proposed abstraction to weigh the ethical quality of these, but that is none of 
my business now. Some of the incidents are those of mob violence under the 
guise of military conquest: murder, rapine, outrage. These again are stuff 
for the moralist, but in a quite different way stuff for me. Other incidents 
are those of superstition and sacrilege and profanation under the guise of 
religion. Whatever is of economic impulse and for economic interest in all 
this is my material. I am to trace, if possible, how the mind of man is acted 
upon, and how it reacts, so far as its economic interests are concerned, by all 
the circumstances in which economic interests are seen to be a factor in this 
period. If I ask how the same minds ough? to have been affected by giving 
just weight to all the considerations involved, I am simply quitting my pro- 
posed task, and taking up another. My proposed object was to get together 
certain series of facts about the play of mind under given conditions with ref- 
erence to economic interest. Economic science has for its ideal this same 
thing, not for one period, but for all periods; and the gathering of all these 
facts so abstracted into generalizations about the actual reactions of mind 
upon the economic motive. When we take up the question, ‘‘ What ought to 
be our attitude toward certain economic relations,” we enter upon a distinct 
inquiry, as different as diagnosis of a disease is from discovery of ways to 
treat the disease. We cannot call the two things by the same name, without 
creating hopeless confusion from the start. The former inquiry is what the 
economists mean by economics, when they say it has nothing to do with 
ethics. This is not to say that economics may, can, or must ignore actions 
that are ethical in quality. It is to say that economics may, can, and must 
ignore the ethical aspects of those actions, and calculate them simply as fac- 
tors of such and such force, to be determined by any available means of 
measurement. To say that economics has nothing to do with ethics is not to 
say that economics is simply a calculation of forces into which the intellectual 
and moral character of men does not enter. It is to say that economics is a 
calculation of all the forces, physical, mental, and moral, that enter into reac- 
tion with self-interest in the pursuit of wealth; but solely, in the first instance, 
with a view to clear knowledge of their actual action; not at all, in the first 
place, with reference to an estimate of the moral quality of the action, When 


plating the activities directed to the production of wealth entirely apart from the other 
activities which compose the whole of human pursuits. 
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we undertake to organize and direct economic action, to say what the policy 
of a community should be about a given subject — currency, taxation, hours 
of labor, etc.—we at once presuppose this economic abstraction, and a series 
of other abstractions synthesized into a social philosophy. The “great bad” 
of recent social theory has been the assumption that a working social philos- 
ophy is furnished by the economic abstraction alone. 

(The process, just illustrated, is logically the same which the physicist 
performs when he studies the breaking up of a pencil of light by passage 
through a prism. He watches the course of the different resulting rays, the 
angles of refraction, the distribution of the colors. He shuts out of view, 
¢. g., all phenomena of heat, produced in the prism. Or he might reverse 
the abstraction, ignoring the optical and abstracting only the thermic phe- 
nomena.) 

Generalizing abstraction consists in ignoring all the qualities of the phe- 
nomena under consideration which are liable to variation, from case to case: 
and in emphasizing certain properties remaining common to the whole group 
of phenomena under discussion, and treating them as marks of a general 
concept. Thus the abstraction “solid” has no reference to special forms of 
solids, as cube, sphere, cone, etc., nor to particular substances that may be 
found in these forms. It abstracts the one trait of having the three dimen- 
sions, length, breadth, and height, in relatively permanent form. Or again, the 
abstraction “charity"’ does not take into account the diversified types of 
charity — hospitals, lodging houses, soup kitchens, bureaus of justice, etc.; it 
abstracts the single trait of voluntary effort for the welfare of others. 

Generalizing abstraction falls into two subdivisions: (1) In case the sub- 
ject-matter of analysis is actual objects of observation or thought. In this case 
concepts of species result from the analysis, as in zodlogy, or in political 
science when governments are classified, and traits common to some or all 
are, in turn, abstracted. (2) In case the subject-matter of analysis is rofo- 
sitions which formulate certain re/ations of objects. Here a process of isolat- 
ing abstraction is presupposed, and the product of this form of generalizing 
abstraction is abstract rules or laws. An instance is the physical law that 
“action and reaction are equal;’’ the psychical law that “as the twig is 
bent the tree’s inclined ;” or the social law that “individual interest yields 
to common weal.” 

Ordinary mental processes which precede scientific processes prepare in 
some measure both forms of abstraction. These uncritical processes have 
comparatively little effect upon isolating abstraction. On the other hand, 
they lend themselves far too readily to generalizing abstraction. Concepts 
which have been formed by uncritical generalization are caught up into 
learned tradition without being made to furnish scientific credentials, and 
henceforth they introduce confusion, fallacy, and contradiction. Yet the 
source of the trouble remains long undetected. A familiar form of the 
involved fallacy is the tacit assumption that concepts formed by elementary 
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generalization of the unintelligent sort are actual elements of knowledge 
given in positive experience, 7. ¢., elementary data. Thus in zoélogy the 
notion prevailed for a long time that each organic species is a primitive 
organic form. The canis familiaris and the felis domestica were held to be 
actual objects, but no one thought of admitting that the ruminants or the 
vertebrates as such have or ever had existence (7. ¢., the easy common 
abstraction was made into a concrete reality, while the more remote abstrac- 
tion of really the sare nature was devoid of reality). 

I must again call attention in this connection to the abstraction “ sover- 
eignty,” to which, in the same way, real existence has been attributed by the 
process of crystallization of abstractions into concrete existences. In close 
relation to above, logically, is our treatment of the concept “law;” 7. ¢., we 
conceive of law as metaphysical necessity or as physical necessity, perhaps 
in the latter case deriving the attribute from law as generalized physical 
order. But we forthwith treat the concept “ law" as though it actually carried 
its attribute of necessity into its workings, when its essential nature is only 
that of Auman command. Asa result we have the whole brood of impotent 
social philosophizings which posit law as a self-enforcing potency. The 
methodological fault goes back to the rudimentary generalizing abstraction. 

In close interdependence with abstraction is the naming of phenomena. 
Nomination is a product of isolation. The name of an object, whether pro- 
duced in the ordinary course of language development or invented for scien- 
tific purposes, always stands for a single, though composite peculiarity (as 
in the case of “tree” above). A generalization is now closely associated with 
the naming. The name, originated in connection with a single object, is forth- 
with carried over to all the objects having the same peculiarity, and the 
name thus binds those objects together in a genus or species. It comes to 
pass, then, that nomination, besides being the product of isolating abstraction, 
is in consequence of that fact the most important coadjutor of generalizing 
abstraction. The natural sequence or correlation of isolation and generaliza- 
tion appears in the natural history of names as just sketched. It must be 
noticed here that names are accordingly both friends and foes of science. 
They bring advantages. They contain almost equal disadvantages. A name 
which has come into such common use that all traces of its original arbitrary 
assignment to obiects are lost carries with it enormous authority; ¢. g., the 
name “virtue.” We accept it as though it were the name of a concrete 
entity, whose attributes have been accurately ascertained. We forget that it 
was once the name of one kind of action, as for instance, among the Romans, 
“valor.” That action had a certain evident utility. All actions believed to 
have a similar utility came to have the same name. But in scientifically 
appraising the concept “virtue” we have to ask, “Is that judgment of utility 
valid? Is that utility general or special? Do all the acts now subsumed 
under the term ‘virtue’ actually serve that utility?’’ Unless we get clear 
answers to these questions, it is quite possible that we are permitting the 
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snap judgments of former men to be substitutes for processes which we 
would feel bound to perform before forming judgments of our own. So 
much for the disadvantage of names. The advantages do not require 
emphasis here.* 


CHAPTER III. 


LIGHT ON THE SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM FROM THE FOREGOING 
DISCUSSION. 


These distinctions enable us to see certain facts best expressed in 
very simple form. Men have looked out upon the world of reality and 
have instinctively begun the process of descriptive analysis. That proc- 
ess has very early resulted in a discrimination of the world of things 
from the world of people. So soon as that distinction was made, 
analysis pressed on further within each division. Men have tried to 
analyze both the world of things and the world of people. They have 
arrived, in the former case, at a descriptive analysis so minute that the 
world of things is parceled out among a large number of sciences, 
each devoted to certain groups of things, or to certain properties of 
things. These sciences have minutely described their several parts of 
the world of things, and they have, moreover, done much to make out 
the causal relations both within the things which they study, and 
between these things and the rest of things. In attempting to 
analyze the world of people, other men have separated that human 
world into parts, and have organized divisions of research devoted to 
groups of people or to certain phases of fact about people. All this 
we now see is the result of more or less successful efforts to analyze 
and describe the world of people. Men have gone farther, and have 
tried to make causa/analyses of the world of people. These have taken 
the various forms of social theories, of varying degrees of generality. 
The credibility of this causal analysis depends in the first instance, of 
course, upon the exactness and thoroughness of the previous descrip- 
tive analysis. The present task of the social sciences in general 
is to review the accepted analysis of the world of people, to criticise 
the same, and so to reorganize descriptive analysis that the facts shall 
more precisely appear, and that causal analysis may proceed upon a 

* We depart -from Wundt’s order to take it up again in Part I]. Wundt’s treat- 
ment of (a) determination, (4) induction, (c) deduction, deserves equal consideration. It 
is passed over in this syllabus, because the elements just analyzed have received rela- 
tively less attention, and there are among the sociologists more obvious examples of 
fallacy from ignorance of them. 
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body of more precisely ascertained facts. It will help us in working 
for such reorganization of social analysis distinctly to define the 
purpose which the analysis is to serve. Why do we want to analyze 
the world of people ? My answer is that we want to know: 

1. How does it come about that men’s efforts take the turn they do, 
when many of them livein company? (This question calls for (a) knowl- 
edge of the facts of human experience, (4) interpretation of these facts 
so that both static and dynamic laws appear.) 

2. What sort of goal is indicated as the rational social aim by the facts 
discovered in the world of people? (This question constitutes a demand 
for social teleology.) 

3. To what use may we put the answers to 1 and 2 in making our 
efforts go straighter toward the social goalin the future? (This question 
calls for social technology.) 

In other words, we want so to know the world of people that we 
shall understand it profoundly for the most practical purposes. This 
being the criterion, we have to examine the so-called social sciences 
to see if they furnish the knowledge needed. Do they between them 
successfully analyze the world of people? Do they furnish the 
descriptive facts needed for the causal analysis which shall answer the 
question : How do social facts come about? or, Why are the facts of 
human association as they are? 

Proceeding in this way we may take fair account of what the social 
sciences have tried todo. In this review we shall discover that between 
them there has been failure to detect and describe facts and relations 
which seem to be the hyphens and the cement and the cohesive force of 
the whole. Thus we may make a catalogue of what the social sciences 
have done, and are trying to do, but this will serve to demonstrate a 
need of reorganizing social science in general, rather than a satisfac- 
tory present organization of the social sciences, capable of serving as 
a sufficient foundation for a constructive system of social aims. 

It must be remembered, too, that the division between the world of 
things and the world of people is not a mathematical line. To know 
the world of people we must first know that world of things on which 
the world of people rests, and by which it is constantly influenced. 
Especially must we know those biological relationships in which the 
world of things shades off imperceptibly into the world of people. 
We must know those phases of the whole world which can with the 
least certainty be wholly assigned to the world of things on the one 
hand, or to the world of people on the other. This is the realm of 
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biology and psychology. The sociologist must depend upon the 
biologist for instruction about the borderland between the world of 
things and the world of people. The sociologist must begin to 
know how to discover for himself among the phases of reality which 
appear to belong distinctly in the world of people. Hence he must be 
at least an initiate, if not an expert, in the methods of psychological 
analysis. 

Now, in order to give another indication that all this very remote 
preliminary discussion has direct bearings upon every general and 
special problem of social science, the whole course, from this point, 
will be made to rally around a single question. It includes innumer- 
able lesser questions that might be proposed in making a catalogue of 
unexplored social relationships. Let us suppose, for the sake of 
simplicity, that the social problem is concerned with this one question 
only, instead of with the thousand and one which are involved, viz.: 
What factors prevent, permit, or promote variations in types of correlation 
among people, and what are the formulas of these influences ? 

It will be seen that this question calls for research among social 
correlations of all orders. What influences preserve or destroy the corre- 
lation which any family type presents ? Or we may propose the same 
form of question with respect to international alliances or to the present 
social equilibrium in any country. 

It will be obvious, too, that we must have a working concept corre- 
sponding with the expression “variation in types of correlation among 
people.” 1 mean by this phrase any change which results in a new ratio 
of valuation or in a new form of functional importance among the individ. 
uals affected. 

The question proposed is a concrete expression of the proposition 
that, in presuming to study “ the social problem,” we come under the 
necessity of finding out what are the most general influences that operate 
in the world of people. It may be worth while to point out that the 
terms of the question suggest at once the categories which will be 
needed later; viz., the category of social order, in which the statical 
laws prevail (“prevent”); and the category of social progress, in 
which the dynamic laws prevail (“permit or promote”). 

It is clear, too, that the answer to our question must involve at 
last a synthesis of answers to the same question in its application to 
different life spheres. For instance, comparative constitutional his- 
tory collects cases of variations in structure of the governmental system, 
economic history cases of variations in structure of the industrial system, 
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etc.; but no special search-science generalizes these results so as to 
answer our question." 

Whether students of society like it or not, all researches about society 
actually converge toward answer to this question ; and, conversely, there 
can be no answer to the question unless it is constructed by combining 
and generalizing the fragments of the answers which are furnished by 
the special social sciences. Thus ethnography is either a collection of 
curios, good for nothing but amusement, or it is the raw material of 
ethnology, which tries to answer more or less of our general question. 
The same is true of history, economics, etc. 

I get my own view of the tasks of social science in the largest 
sense (1) by keeping the fact constantly in mind that we must be 
able to answer questions like the above, before social science will 
amount to anything; (z) by remembering that our only means of 
answering these questions is such investigation of the inside facts of 
society as will reveal the workings ofall the influences concerned in social 
reactions ; (3) by submitting to the necessity of following discovered 
principles of research, from the foundation up through the whole mass 
of evidence in which truth about social influence is contained. In 
other words, if we are to prepare ourselves either to discover truth about 
such questions as the above, or even to pass judgment upon statements 
on the subject made by others, we must learn the methods of knowledge 
throughout the whole region of facts in which knowledge is contained. 
Hence we have to be sure of the rudiments of psychical science, because 
it deals with those forces which are elementary among the factors of 
social reactions. 

The departments of knowledge which must somehow be controlled 
before we shall be in a position to answer questions of the order of 
generality just proposed may be indicated in various ways. 

In the first place, a scientific order may be considered, as it appears 
in the table of contents of Wundt’s Methodenlehre.* 


CONTENTS OF WUNDT’S “ METHODENLEHRE.” 
FIRST VOLUME. FIRST DIVISION. GENERAL METHODOLOGY. 


Chap. I. The Methods of Investigation. 
1. Analysis and synthesis. 
(a) General significance of the analytical and of the synthetic 
method. 


* Cf. AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, September, 1897, pp. 161-3. 
* Vide WarD, “ The Place of Sociology among the Sciences,” AMERICAN JOURNAL 
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(4) Analysis. 
(c) Synthesis. 
2. Abstraction and determination. 
3. Induction and deduction. 
Chap. Il. Zhe Forms of Systematic Exposition. 
1. Definition. 
2. Classification. 
(a) General characteristics of classification, and development 
of forms of classification. 
(4) Descriptive classification. 
(c) Genetic classification. 
(@) Analytic classification. 
(e) Double, triple, and quadruple division. 
3. Proof. 
(a) General tasks of processes of proof. 
(4) Direct forms of proof. 
(c) Indirect forms of proof. 


SECOND DIVISION. THE LOGIC OF MATHEMATICS. 


Chap. I. The General Logical Methods of Mathematics. 
Chap. Il. Arithmetical Methods. 

Chap. III. Geometric Methods. 

Chap. IV. The [dea of Functions and the Infinitesimal Method. 


THIRD DIVISION. THE LOGIC OF THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Chap. I. The General Foundations of Natural Sciences. 

1. The development and division of the natural sciences. 
(a) The development of the natural sciences. 
(6) The system of the natural sciences. 

2. Principles of interpretation in the natural sciences. 
(a) Causal and teleological aspects of nature. 
(6) The postulate of observability. 
(c) Critical doubt. 
(@) The principle of simplicity. 

3. The principles of mechanics and the causal idea in mechanical 
theory. 
(a) The development of the fundamental idea of mechanics. 
(6) Formulation of the mechanical axioms of Newton. 
(c) Fundamental teleological theorems of mechanics. 
(d@) Fundamental causal theorems of mechanics. 


OF SocIoLoGy, July, 1895, and Outlines of Sociology, chap. 1. This chapter is cited 
here, not because it throws special light on this stage of our argument, but because 
it sums up analyses of the subject-matter of the social sciences, in a way to which it 


will be useful to refer back presently. 
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(e) Phoronomic (kinetic) and dynamic assumptions of 
mechanics. 

(/) The causal idea of mechanical theory, and the postulate of 
restricted natural causality. 


. The general methods and means of investigating nature. 


(a) General character of the methods of natural science. 
(46) The experimental method. 

(c) The comparative method. 

(@) Description and explanation of nature. 


The Logic of Physics. 


I. 


The physical methods. 

(a) Analysis of natural phenomena. 

(4) Synthetic production of natural phenomena. 
(c) Physical induction. 

Physical abstraction. 

(e) Physical deduction. 


. Aids to physical investigation. 


(a) Physical observation. 

(6) Measurement of natural phenomena. 

(c) Mathematical auxiliaries of physical investigation. 
(2) Determination of physical constants. 


. The substructure of physical phenomena. 


(a) The hypothesis of continuity and of atoms. 
(6) Dynamic atomic theory. 

(c) Kinetic atomic theory. 

(@) Reversion to conceptions of continuity. 

(e) Logical test of hypotheses. 


. General natural laws. 


(a) Laws and functions of force. 
(6) Laws of energy. 
(c) Ideas of physical limitations. 


The Logic of Chemistry. 


3. 


Chemical methods. 

(a) General tasks of chemical research. 
(6) Chemical analysis. 

(c) Chemical synthesis. 

(@) Chemical induction. 

(e) Chemical abstraction and deduction. 


. Chemical statics and dynamics. 


(a) The principles of chemical statics. 
(6) The principles of chemical dynamics. 
The chemical conception of atoms. 


The Logic of Biology. 
Biological methods. 
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(a) General tasks of biological research. 
(6) Morphological! analysis. 
(c) Researches in physiological chemistry 
(d@) Researches in physiological physics. 
(e) Physiological and pathological analysis. 
2. The general laws of vital phenomena. 
(2) Biological tendencies. 
(6) Teleological principles of biology. 
(c) Causal principles of biology. 
3. Fundamental biological ideas, and hypotheses about the gen- 
eral coherence of vital phenomena. 
(a) The organic individual and the elementary organism. 
(6) The systematic ideas of biology. 
(c) The causes of life. 
(@) The concept “ disease.” 


SECOND VOLUME. FOURTH DIVISION. THE LOGIC OF THE PSYCHICAL 
SCIENCES, 


Chap. I. Zhe General Foundations of the Psychical Sciences. 

1. Development and articulation of the psychical sciences. 
(a) Development of the psychical sciences. 
(4) The system of psychical sciences. 
(c) Relation of psychical sciences to philosophy. 

2. Principles of discovery in the psychical sciences. 
(a) The principle of subjective judgment. 
(6) The principle of dependence upon psychical environment 
(c) The principle of natural determination of psychical occur- 

rences. 
(2) Causal and teleological conceptions within the psychical 
sciences. 

3. The general methods and auxiliaries of the psychical sciences 
(a) Relation to the methods of natural science, 
(4) Psychological analysis and abstraction. 
(c) The comparative method. 
(d@) Interpretation. 
(e) Criticism. 
(/) The idea of law in the psychical sciences. 

Chap. II. Zhe Logic of Psychology. 

1. The general types (Richtungen) of psychology. 
(a) Materialistic psychology. 
(4) Intellectualistic psychology. 
(c) Voluntaristic psychology. 

2. Individual psychology. 
(a) The tasks of individua! psychology. 
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(4) Causal subjective perception. 

(c) General significance of the experimental method for psy- 
chology. 

(d@) The methods of psychical mass-measurement. 

(e) Elementary psychical analysis. 

(f) Causal analysis of representation. 

(g) Analysis of feelings, affection, and volitions. 

(A) Physiology as an auxiliary to psychology and psycho- 
physics. 


3. Folk-psychology. 
4. The principles of psychology. 


(a) The idea of the soul. 

(4) The principle of psycho-physical parallelism. 
(c) The principle of physical actuality. 

(d) The principle of creative synthesis. 

(e) The principle of strengthening by contrast. 
(/) The principle of analysis of correlations. 

(g) The fundamental law of psychical causality. 
(A) The idea of psychical community. 


5. The applications of psychology. 
Chap. III. The Logic of the Historical Sciences. 


I. 


Philology. 

(a) Philology and history. 

(4) Philological interpretation. 
(c) Philological criticism. 


. History. 


(a) Tasks and types of historical research. 
(4) Historical criticism. 
(c) Historical interpretation. 


. The philological-historical sciences. 


(a) Comparative language. 
(46) Mythology. 
(c) Ethnology. 


. The principles of historical science. 


(a) The science and the philosophy of history. 

(4) The general limitations of historical development. 
(c) Historical laws. 

(d@) The idea of purpose in history. 


Chap. IV. The Logic of the Social Sciences. 
I. 


The general social sciences. 
(a) Sociology. 

(6) Ethnology. 

(c) Demography. 

(d@) Political science. 
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. Economics. 
(a) Tasks and types of economic theory. 
(6) Abstract economic theory. 
(c) Concrete economic doctrine. 
(d) Theoretical and practical political economy. 
3. The science of law. 
(a) The development of law. 
(6) The idea of law and the tasks of the juridical sciences. 
(c) The “ civilistic” and the “ publicistic"’ method. 
(d@) Norms and definitions of law. 
(e) Legal deduction and juristical proof. 
4. The principles of sociology. 
(a) Society and community. 
(4) The organization of society. 
(c) The social laws. 
(@) The social norms. 
Chap. V. The Methods of Philosophy. 
1. The methodological tendencies of philosophy. 
2. The empirical method. 
3. The dialectic methods. 
(a) The antithetic method. 
(6) The ontological method. 
(c) The method of development of immanent ideas. 
4. Philosuphy as theory of the sciences. 


The different kinds of knowledge needed about the world of 
people and their relations to the world of things appear in better 
correlation in a modification of De Greef’s scheme (p. 139). 

The point to be emphasized here is not the finality of De Greef's 
classifications, but that it is necessary to learn about all the subjects 
charted by De Greef, and to study them according to plans which we 
shall go on to outline. No individual student is sure of ever reaching 
the point at which he is conscious of a need of going outside of one 
or other of the divisions of fact about the world of people, in order to 
organize that division into relationship with other divisions. Much 
less is any single student sure to reach a conscious need of more 
abstract generalizations of the facts contained in these divisions than 
summary formulas of the laws of sequence which operate there. 
Those needs exist, however, in the nature of the world of people and 
in the corresponding requirements of thought. That world will not 
be understood unless the needs are recognized. In outlining the 
elements of the social problem, then, I shall trace the steps by which, 
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REORGANIZATION OF DE GREEF’S CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 
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1 (g) 
Economic PHENOMENA 


A. Production 
Agricultural 
Industrial 


B. Consumption 
Reproductive 
Non-produc- 

tive 


| C. Circulation 


Of fiduciary 
signs repre- 
senting prod- 
ucts 

Of supply and 
demand for 
products 

Of products and 
producers 
separately 

Of products with 
producers 
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2 (hk) 3 (2) 44) 
Genetic ARTISTIC PHENOMENA PER- 
PHENOMENA PHENOMENA TAINING TO BELIEFS 
(Concerned A. Fine arts A. Positive 
with the re- Political 
production of Juridical 
producers) 
A. The family 
B. Marriage B. Industrial | B. Metaphysi- 
arts cal 
Moral 
Artistic 
C. Sexual C. Religious 
affinity Genetic and 


pertaining 

to family 

relations 
Economic 


5 
Morac 
PHENOMENA 


A. Ethics 
Political 
Juridical 


B. Customs 
(coutumes ) 
Religious or 

scientific 
Artistic 


C. Morals 
(meurs) 
Civil 
Economic 


6 (4) 7 (m) 

Juripicar PoLrricaL 
PHENOMENA PHENOMENA 
A. Publiclaw | A. Internal 

Politics 

1. Juridical 
B. 
3- Philo- 
hical 

C. Penaland | 

4. Artistic 
moral law 5. Civil 

D. Law of 6. Economic 

thought 

E. Artistic law |B. External 

Politics 
1. Juridical 
F. Civil law 
3. Philo- 

G. Economic sophical 
Agricultural 4. Artistic 
Industrial 5. Civil 
Commer- 6. Economic 

cial 


Base 


Individuals : the elementary psychic factors ; the psychic substratum and environment. 


The physical substratum and environment. 
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in actual experience, we pass from one stage of comprehension to 
another, and discover interrelationships among various departments 
of fact in the world of people.’ 


PART II. THE LOGIC OF THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES: 
CHAPTER I. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION. 


These notes proceed upon the assumption that the student intend- 
ing to enter the field of the social sciences has prepared himself by 
mastering the methodology of the physical sciences, at least in its 
rudiments. He is supposed to understand the general correlations of 
the different aspects of the world of things, which concern, in turn, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. It is presumed that the student is 
sufficiently intelligent about the problems presented by the phenomena 
on the borderland between the world of things and the world of 
people to make logical use of knowledge that may be gained by 
special investigations within that territory, at least so far as the knowl- 
edge affects the conditions of the world of people. In other words, 
familiarity with the discussions cited at the head of this section is, 
from this point, taken for granted. Otherwise expressed, it is assumed 
that the phenomena represented by the lower section of the “ base” 
in De Greef’s chart (above, p. 139) are understood in their most gen- 
eral relations to all else represented by the chart. The foregoing 
presumptions lead to the further presumption that the student is pre- 
pared to take cognizance of what is represented by the upper section 
of the “ base”’ in De Greef’s chart. He must have differentiated the 
world of things from the world of people, and must have perceived 
that she world of people ts composed of people. To get ahead in answer- 
ing the comprehensive question which makes our problem (above, 
p. 132), we are obliged to take due account of the fact that people 
are members of the animal kingdom. The laws of life reign among 
them before the laws of mind get control. Hence we cannot adjourn 


* Vide SMALL, “The Sociologists’ Point of View,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocioLocy, September, 1897, pp. 155-70. 

2 Vide SPENCER, The Study of Sociology ; WARD, “The Relation of Sociology 
to Cosmology, Anthropology, Psychology,” AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY, 
September, 1895 — March, 1896, and Ouélines of Sociology, chaps. 2-§; HysLop, The 
Science of Sociology ; WUNDT, 2. Bd., 1. Abtheil., passim, particularly pp. 514-80, 
“Die Logik der Biologie.” 
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biological study the moment we pass to the world of people. To 
know all about the forces at work in the world of people we must 
know how to detect and formulate the biological forces. Man is first 
an animal. The elementary study of man falls within “the highest 
section of zodlogy.” * Hence the study of man is a biological rather 
than a sociological pursuit.’ 

But man is an animal f/us something. This f/us is not present in 
the other animals in sufficient force to be a distinguishing trait. Man 
is a psychic anima’. While we assume for the present, therefore, that 
the study of man as an animal has been provided for in planning 
study of the world of things, we shall see later that complete investiga- 
tion of man as a psychic animal will send us back for instruction to 
the science of anthropology. That is, we are dependent upon anthro- 
pology, not only for knowledge of man as part of the world of things, 
but also for some of our knowledge of man as the primary element of 
the world of people. We must consult anthropology for part of our 
knowledge about the physical conditions of psychic action. 

So far as we know, there are but two elementary factors at work in 
the world of people. These we term, in general, the physica/ and the 
psychical. Considering the world of things the realm of the physical, 
we have to do, not wholly, but by way of difference, with the action 
of the psychical element, when we abstract the world of people from 
the whole reality. The problem presented by our guiding question 
(above, p. 132) amounts to this: /n what way does the psychical 
factor work in the world of people? From the standpoint thus deter- 
mined, each of the “sciences” that have grown up in connection with 
the facts about the world of people must be appraised by the answer 
to this question: How much of the necessary work of collecting and 
sifting the evidence about the workings of the psychic factor in the world 
of people has the science in question done, and how much has it left undone; 
how much has it the means of doing, and how much is beyond its means? 

We must here anticipate a conclusion that will be forced upon us 
when we come to investigate the above question in its application to 
the various sciences about humanity. We must be forewarned that it 
is almost impossible to find a spokesman for one of the divisions of 
human science who makes approximately just claims for the service 
rendered by his own science. The anthropologist, the ethnologist, the 
philologist, the historian, etc., etc.,each may be found maintaining that 

*Vide SMALL and VINCENT, /ntroduction to the Study of Society, p. 56. 

*Vide WARD, Sociology and Anthropology. 
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his science has to do with the “total output of the human mind.” We 
are accordingly not only confronted with the task of investigating the 
workings of the human mind, in all its essential operations, but the 
difficulty of that task is enormously increased by the embarrassments 
introduced through the conflicting claims of people who have attempted 
to discharge the task. Our efforts to arrange objectively correct cate- 
gories for the different kinds of products of psychic action are 
obstructed at every turn by the arbitrary divisions of human “science.” 
We insensibly yield more or less to the impression that facts, as such, 
must be assignable to groups corresponding with divisions of sciences 
dealing with the facts. Then we find that a given phenomenon is part 
of the material of half a dozen or more “sciences.” Let us take the 
present situation of the Austro-Hungarian parliament for example. It 
may be used as material by ethnologist, psychologist, philologist, his- 
torian, economist, political scientist, moralist, and sociologist. What 
becomes of the “ boundaries of the sciences” in view of their thus for- 
aging in the same field ? 

The clue to the solution of the puzzle has already been given in 
Part I. It is, more definitely, that, in general, ¢he sciences dealing with 
the world of people are either concerned with certain abstractions from the 
whole sum of facts, or they deal with the facts in so far as they are access- 
ible through certain restricted sorts of evidence, or so far as they can be 
discovered by application of certain peculiar processes of investigation. 
The phenomena themselves form one whole, appearing to us in count- 
less manifestations. That complex aggregate is represented by the De 
Greef chart (above, p. 139). No portion of that chart represents 
the preserve of any single science. The sciences, physical and psy- 
chical, are merely good or bad divisions of labor, for the purpose of 
acquiring such knowledge of the things represented by the chart as 
will tend to answer the most general questions about the codperation 
of physical and psychical factors in the world of people ; such ques- 
tions, for example, as the one we have formulated as the inclusive 
question of sociology ; representing an order of generality to which 
no single division of labor upon human facts corresponds (above, p. 
132). In view of the foregoing, it is in order to consider the relations 
of psychical science in general to the large problems presented by con- 
crete social conditions. 

Before entering upon this part of the discussion it is pertinent to 
correct an error which has been spread of late by numerous writers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The error consists, first, in assuming 
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that certain crude mechanical conceptions of social forces, or cer- 
tain interpretations of society as material for zodlogical classifica- 
tion and clinical dissection, have not merely persisted, but have 
monopolized sociological theory until less than half a dozen years ago. 
The error consists, second, in claiming for certain very recent and 
quite commonplace assertions of psychic force in society the merit of 
originality ; and in crediting them accordingly with the service of 
rescuing sociology from barren materialism. This is as if Rip Van 
Winkle should be regarded as author of all the changes that were going 
forward while he was asleep. 

It is true that there remain even now a few sociological theorists 
who are trying to breathe the breath of life into mechanical or bio- 
logical literalism proposed as a version of society. It is also true that 
these conceptions lost their prestige more than twenty years ago. 
Many sociologists still use biological metaphors as tools of investiga- 
tion and as means of expression. Other writers have been unable to 
understand that most of the men who employ this biological language 
long ago eliminated from their own use of the terms all mechanical 
and biological literalism. This obtuseness has produced persistent 
confusion of figurative language with ideas foreign to the users of the 
language. The fact is that almost invariably, during the last two 
decades at least, the men who have employed these physiological terms 
have been perfectly clear in their own minds about the subordination 
of these physical terms to the service of expressing chiefly psychical 
relations. They have not thought it worth while to guard them- 
selves enough to make misinterpretation impossible on the part of 
critics predisposed to misconception. Consequently there has been a 
chance to win victories over straw men by correcting alleged errors 
which had real existence only in the case of rare and unimportant 
theorists. In making the most of this opportunity, men who seem 
sincere in the belief that they are communicating to the world the 
boon of a fresh discovery, have, over and over again, within the past 
two or three years announced, with most Quixotic gravity, that psychi- 
cal factors are the determining elements in social reactions! 

All this might be passed over without comment if it did not imply 
misinterpretation of nearly all (and surely of the best) that has been 
written on sociology for the last twenty years, together with much that 
is still older. It is hard to see how this misinterpretation can be other 
than conscious falsification in some instances. Nobody who presumes 
to write about sociology deserves forgiveness if he is so ignorant of 
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what other men have thought and said as to suppose that the assump- 
tion of the psychical as the determining factor in social movements 
marks a recent change of front in sociology. Since Schaffle and De 
Greef in Europe, and Ward in this country, the assumption has been 
decisive and all but universal. With every recent investigator worth 
consideration, the sociological problem has been some part of the 
problem of discovering the ways in which psychic factors work in 
society. The sociologist who does not know this must have followed 
Comte’s programme of refusing to consult the writings of others. In 
calling attention to the relations of psychic facts and of psychologica! 
science to the social and the sociological, we are not exploiting a 
novelty. We are still within the limits of the familiar and the practi- 
cally undisputed. The doubt is about the formu/as of psychical force, 


not about its presence nor its prevalence. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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